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‘‘] PRAY YOU CONSIDER ME ENTIRELY AT YOUR SERVICE.” 


REST of the room 
was in shadow, but 
Mistress Marjory sat 
where the light of 
the window fell full 
upon her, making a 
rare picture in her 

Watteau gown of flowered silk. A 

Saucy sunbeam, slipping in through a 

crevice of the shutter, lit up the pale 

gold of her hair until it shone like 
an aureole about her brow. One slen- 
der foot rested on the treadle of her 
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SWEET MARJORY. 


By Sara Beaumont Kennedy. 


wheel, and in her hands, from which the 
lace ruffles fell away, was the distaff 
with its fluffy wool. But the demure 
mouth and prim propriety of her atti- 
tude were repudiated when, now and 
then, she lifted her eyes, for not Ate 
herself had a more mischievous glance. 

Marjory knew that her position was 
graceful and the light becoming, that 
was why she sat by the window. She 
knew, also, that the eyes of the gentle- 
man, talking to her mother across the 
room, seldom wandered from her face. 
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But it was her whim to appear uncon- 
scious of her own attractions and of his 
admiration, looking up only when di- 
rectly addressed. It pleased her, too, 
just now to appear industrious, and that 
was why she held the distaff and kept 
her foot on the treadle—that, or else to 
emphasize the small white hands and 
the silver buckle of her high-heeled shoe. 

She was but recently returned to her 
native New Berne, after more than four 
years’ absence in Philadelphia, where 
she had studied with some cousins 
under the best masters the colonial city 
afforded. Her mother, who was apt to 
value things according to the money 
they cost, had taken great comfort in 
the huge bills sent her every quarter; 
and, now that the end was come, felt 
herself amply repaid. Marjory had gone 
away a thin, hoydenish girl of fourteen, 
inclined to run all to angles, and had 
come back this dainty perfection of 
manners and millinery. Truly, it was 





worth the hundreds of pounds of her. 


late husband’s savings to have effected 
such a metamorphosis; and that sunny 
afternoon in early November she was 
expressing to her cousin, Philip Darrow, 
her gratification over these things, 
along with her maternal pleasure at 
being reunited to her only child. 

‘¢And now, my good cousin,” she 
went on, folding her thin hands in that 
plaintive way peculiar to invalids and 
very pious people, ** I have somewhat 
of a favor to ask of you. I wish that 
you assist me in presenting her to 
society. My nerves, as you know, 
allow me but small exertion, and the 
child is so young and so new to worldly 
ways that she must needs have a con- 
stant guide and counselor. Your being 
of kin gives you this post by right, in 
her uncle’s absence, and the difference 
in your ages makes it all quite proper. 
Will you, my dear cousin, add to the 
list of favors you have already done me, 
and be my daughter’s social mentor? ” 

There was no resisting the compli- 
ment nor the temptation, and Philip 
Darrow bowed low to Mistress Marsden, 
his hand upon his heart: ‘‘ You do me 
honor over much, kind cousin. There 


is nothing I would not undertake for 
you and my charming young kins- 
woman. I pray you consider me entirely 
at your service.” 


Mistress Marjory bent her head with 
a murmured assurance of ‘‘ giving him 
small trouble,” but again the riant eyes 
belied the lips; but she was so pretty 
that he quite forgot to be skeptical. 

‘*Oh, she’ll be docile enough; her 
training has been most excellent,” said 
her mother, and then fell into a long 
discourse as to the places to be seen at 
and the most desirable people to meet. 

‘* Lady Tryon has been most gracious 
in her invitations, and, though I hold 
not with balls and such extreme amuse- 
ments, I think, all things considered, 
it might be well that Marjory go to her 
féte the coming month.” 

‘** Assuredly,”” answered Philip. 

‘¢ She will meet, of course, the Daves, 
the Clarkes, the Bryons—all of our set, 
in sooth. I wish that she and Anita 
Burgwyn should be much together ;— 
and yet, what think you, cousin, could 
such a friendship be without encourag- 
ing that wild young blade, Nathan 
Burgwyn, to be much at the house?” 

Mistress Marjory, whose eyes had 
been upon her distaff, looked up with 
sudden interest. 

‘*My cousin Marjory would doubtless 
be thrown much in his society, under 
those conditions,” Philip answered. 

‘*What an affliction,” said Mistress 
Marsden, plaintively, ‘‘that the nicest 
girl in the town should have the most 
objectionable brother!” 

‘*You scarce do the young man 
justice,” said Philip. ‘‘ He is gay and 
quick of temper, but braveand, no doubt, 
sound of principle.” 

‘* But there is never an escapade in 
the town but he leads it. And, consider, 
he cannot long have passed his major- 
ity and yet he has already had an affair 
with pistols!” 

‘What would you?” asked her kins- 
man, stiffly. ‘‘ The man insulted him 
grossly—threw a bit of cake into his 
wine and spattered his clothing in the 
presence of ladies, refusing afterwards 
to apologize. I trust, madam, that the 
day is far distant when a gentleman is 
denied redress for such an affront.” 
Then, seeing that Marjory had dropped 
her distaff and was watching him 
eagerly, he added, relaxing his tone: 
‘* But, after all, no serious harm was 
done,—only a flesh wound which healed 
rapidly.” 
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‘*T pray you,” asked the girl, speak- 
ing for the first time without being ad- 
dressed, ‘‘ which of the gentlemen re- 
ceived the wound?” 

**Oh, ’twas Mr. Burgwyn’s opponent. 
He himself escaped unharmed—I be- 
lieve there was a bullet hole through 
his left sleeve, but that was of small ac- 
count.” 

Mistress Marsden here broke in with 
other arrangements and plans, and 
Marjory fastened her eyes once more 
upon her threadsof wool; but Philip 
Darrow had seen that they were blue 
as turquoise and full of laughing lights. 

It was deemed fitting that Mistress 
Marsden should come out of the se- 
clusion in which she had spent the 
past few years, and give a féte in honor 
of her daughter’s home-coming; and, 
after much discussion, a dinner party 
was agreed upon. 

‘**T approve not of balls,” she said, in 


her most pious tone, ‘‘and Marjory 


does not dance.” 

The distaff fell to the floor with a 
little clatter, and Philip, bending to re- 
store it, caught the look of dismay in 
the girl’s face. 

‘‘The sun is near to setting,” he said, 
with a smile; ‘‘will you not come fora 
walk in the garden, cousin? I have 
not seen the asters this season.” 

She arose with alacrity, snapping her 
thread as she did so; then, as though 
suddenly remembering something, said, 
with a sweet dignity, ‘‘If mamma does 
not object to being left alone? The 
asters make a fine sight ; old Mark says 
they were never more satisfactory.” 

Mistress Marsden watched them with 
a pleased smile, as they passed out of 
the glass door and descended the ter- 
race. She knew her cousin’s exacting 
taste and great social influence, and it 
Was quite a triumph to have enlisted 
him so entirely in Marjory’s _ behalf. 
She had contemplated this step for 
some months, but not until she had 
seen her daughter did she dare hope 
for such entire success. Now she was 
satisfied, and folded her hands over her 
black silk a trifle less plaintively. But, 
watching them down the terrace, a new 
and sudden fancy seized her, setting her 
sensitive nerves in aquiver. And yet, 
why not? He was young at heart and 


of a most charming personality; and 


- her designs upon himself. 
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they were only third cousins. Such 
things had happened; strange, she had 
never thought of such a possibility. 
Then resolutely dismissing the idea as 
ridiculous, she leaned back amid her 
cushions to rest. She was such a fra- 
gile woman the least excitement tired 
her, and she had been much wrought 
up during the past interview. 

Philip Darrow was an old beau. He 
had ’squired a whole generation of pretty 
girls, one set after another, with unflag- 
ging courtesy and impartiality, and had 
come to the ripe age of forty without 
ever, so far as the world knew, having 
been seriously in love with any one. 
For years there had been weddings and 
rumors of weddings, but only in a sec- 
ondary way was his name ever connected 
therewith. He had exquisite taste in 
matters of manners and dress, not only 
for himself, but for the opposite sex. 
No one selected colors with a more 
artistic eye, and no one could tell more 
accurately at what exact angle from red 
lips a tiny black patch was most effect- 
ive. ‘‘It depends,” he said, once, look- 
ing over a box of these patches, in 
assorted shapes, which lay on the table 
in the boudoir of one of his pretty 
protégées, ‘‘it depends upon the shape 
of the face and whether one has a dim- 
ple.” And with this oracular decision 
the crowd of girls gathered about him 
had to be content. 

An autocrat in the drawing-room, he 
was no less an oracle on the dueling 
field, deeming that the only plane upon 
which gentlemen could settle their diffi- 
culties. He had had his own affair 
years ago—short swords at sunrise—and 
had found it convenient to travel abroad 
for a year during the slow convalescence 
of his antagonist. Since then he had 
seen more than one hot-headed youth 
through his first difficulty. The code 
duello he knew by heart, and the word- 
ing of a challenge occasioned him no 
more trouble than the writing of a visit- 
ing card. 

He had received Mistress Marsden’s 
summons to her presence with some 
trepidation, detecting therein a hint of 
He remem- 
bered Marjory as a long-limbed girl, in 
atorn frock, racing about her mother’s 
grounds with a disreputable dog at her 
heels, or a pitiful kitten in her arms. 
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It seemed as if all the friendless dogs 
and cats in the community found their 
way through a crack in the Marsden 
fence, and, with an impetuous sym- 
pathy, Marjory at once adopted them. 
And how fiercely she defended her pro- 
tégés, not alone from ill usage, but even 
from ridicule! He recollected, keenly, 
the mortification and chagrin she had 
caused him on one special occasion. 

He had been calling at the house with 
the Governor’s suite. All went well 
until the party were taking their leave. 
It so chanced, that a new /frotége, a 
querulous, yellow cur, 
lame of one leg, was 
lying on the gravel walk. 
The Governor's lady, 
stout of limb and much 
beribboned, being 
somewhat in ad- 
vance of the rest 
of the suite, was 
pleased to pause 
and take very un- 

* compliment- 
ary notice of 
the dog. 

*““Oh, you 
nasty beast— 
get out of the 
way!” she 
cried, striking 
him lightly 
with the gold- 
headed cane 
with which 
she steadied 
her steps, al- 
though there 
was ample 
room for her 
to pass with- 
out disturb- 
ing him. 

Instantly, through the glass door and 
down the terrace there flashed a di- 
sheveled figure, while an imperious voice 
shouted: ‘‘Let my dog be, Madam; let 
my dog be!” Then, as the lady re- 
peated the blow, the child cried shrilly: 
‘¢ Sick her, Towser! Catch her, Towser!” 

And Towser, getting upon his three 
good legs, and encouraged by a couple 
of recruits from the impromptu kennel 
on the lawn, pursued her affrighted 
ladyship, with savage barks and yelps, 
even to the gate, despite the efforts of 
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the gentlemen in the party to rescue 
her. The affair caused a great scandal, 
and ‘‘ Marjory Marsden’s having chased 
the Governor’s lady from the premises 
with a pack of dogs,” lost a_ long- 
desired preferment for her uncle and 
guardian. 

It was, probably, ten years since the 
incident, but Philip Darrow recalled it 
vividly as he read Mistress Marsden’s. 
note, laughing now, as all the town had 
formerly laughed at the sprinting match 
between the corpulent dame and the 
lame cur, with the tempestuous figure 
of the child 
close behind. 
Small wonder 
that, with such 
mem ories 
crowding his 
mind, he struck 
the brass knock- 
er of the Mars- 
den residence 
with some mis- 
givings. But, 
in the presence 
of the demure 
maiden sitting 
by her wheel in 
the window 
light, his doubts 
began to wane, 

and by the 

time the gar- 
den was 
reached not 

a trace of his 

former re- 

luctance re- 

mained, and 

he was tell- 

ing himself, 

on the con- 

trary, how 
proud he should be to present this bit of 
decorum to the world of New Berne as 
his kinswoman. Theasters truly made 
a fine sight in the softened sunlight, but 
he quite forgot them in his contempla- 
tion of the girl beside him. 

She was of medium height, reaching 
but little above his shoulder, and he 
was not six feet; but her slenderness 
made her seem quite tall. She was 
slight without being angular, with the 
soft, sinewy grace of movement one 
watches in the tiger kind. Her face 
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was one whose refinement would have 
been marred by an excess of color; but, 
if the cheeks were pale, the scarlet 
mouth seemed to have gathered to itself 
the redness of a hundred poppies. It 
was a proud little mouth, whose demure- 
ness seemed a newly learned trick. 
Philip Darrow recalled it quivering with 
anger, the day the Governor’s lady 
struck her sick dog. 

While he studied her, smiling ever, 
she was seeking the finest aster in the 
bed. There was no need on her part 
for close inspection of her companion. 
The figure beside her might have 
stepped at one stride out of her child- 
hood, so familiar wasit. The face, 
clean shaven as was the fashion of the 
times, the hazel eyes, the powdered 
hair tied into acue, the blue cloth coat 
withits gold braid, the immaculate frills 
at wrists and throat, the long silk stock- 
ings, the knee-buckles, the high-bred 
courtesy of manner were all familiars 
of the past. Here was the one man 


for whom her imperious childhood had 

contained the least bit of reverence. 
‘*My cousin Philip steps over my kit- 

cens and lets my dogs lick his hand.— 


My cousin Philip isa gentleman!” she 
cried, once, to herirate guardian, whose 
cocked hat had been wrecked by one of 
her canine pets, and who had punished 
the offender as he deserved. Her 
guardian had gone home in high dis- 
pleasure; Mistress Marsden had shed a 
few tears, wondering plaintively why 
such a daughter had fallen to her share, 
while Mistress Burgwyn possessed. such 
an angel; and Marjory had climbed into 
the cherry tree on the front lawn and 
spent the afternoon in the sulks, reliev- 
ing her mind now and then by pelting 
passers-by with the ripe fruit. If time 
had left Philip Darrow unchanged, there 
was a wide chasm between that sulky 
little girl and the coy maiden who, smil- 
ing up into his face, said: 

‘* Will you have a nosegay, cousin ?” 

And when the pink aster had been 
fastened in his coat and he had paid his 
tribute of gallantry to her hand, she 
drew him away to a bench in the arbor, 
saying: ‘‘Come, I pray you, let us get 
acquainted.” Established on the rustic 
seat, she dropped the sun-shade with 
which she had screened her face from 
the light, and said, turning her blue 
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eyes full upon him: ‘‘So my mother 
has persuaded you to take me in care 
for the winter?” 

‘*It needed not much persuasion; one 
look at your face satisfied me,” he 
answered, smiling. 

‘¢ Think you not you will repent your 
promise ere the season is done?” 

‘* Methinks nothing could make me 
repent so charming a duty.” 

‘¢ Aunt Marsden approved not of girls 
playing the part of women. My cousins 
and I were kept much at our spinnets 
and books, so I know naught of the 
ways of fashionable folk.” 

“’*Twill be my good pleasure to teach 
you, sweet cousin.” 

‘*You must needs watch me most 
strictly, lest | make a mistake and cover 
you with confusion, I am so sad a 
bungler.” 

‘*T shall be ever at your side. But 
there is small fear of your covering me 
with confusion, as you would have me 
think. You donot dance, and—” 

‘*But I do dance !” 

“oa” 

She nodded, spiritedly, her demure- 
ness all gone. ‘*‘ Yes; aunt Marsden 
thinks not with mother on this subject ; 
she said a lady of position should have 
all accomplishments, and so I had danc- 
ing lessons of Matilda’s master. Mamma 
does not know, however; aunt Marsden 
thought it not worth while to write.” 

** And you enjoy—” 

‘¢Oh, I adore it! And, good cousin, 
you will let me dance ?”’ 

The touch of imperiousness was gone; 
she was leaning forward, the red lips 
smiling, the blue eyes full of entreaty; a 
more charming picture one could not 
imagine. Philip Darrow felt his blood 
beat faster. 

‘But your 
Margaret ?” 

‘“‘Am I notin your care? 
not do as you say ?” 

‘* Not in this matter; her ideas are too 
strict and of too long standing.” 

Something like a mist came over her 
eyes, making them inexpressibly soft,as 
she looked at him: ‘‘But you will 
manage it for me, my cousin ?” 

And he promised, never stopping to 
count the cost; it was so hard to refuse 
her anything while she looked at him 
thus. 


mother,—my cousin 


Will she 
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They sat talking until the sun went 
down. A servant brought Mistress 
Marjory’s scarf, which Philip folded 
about her with a feeling of exultation 
at the part proprietorship he might 
claim in her; he had not felt so young 
for ten years as when she stood up and 
took his arm to return to the house. 
Under the shadow of a great damask 
rose tree, for in the soft air of eastern 
Carolina the roses bloom till Christmas, 
she paused and, while choosing a blos- 
som to her fancy said, carelessly: 

‘*You have told me much of my for- 
mer companions, much that interested 
me ; but you have said naught of Mr. 
Burgwyn and his duel.” 

‘*A duel scarce makes fit discourse 
for a lady’s ears.” 

‘‘ Yet you said, not an hour ago, that 
he was a brave man. Methinks the 
deeds of a brave man should ever prove 
fitting recital for a maiden’s ears.” 

‘** Verily, cousin, your words have the 
sound of an axiom.” 

And then, although he neither in- 
tended nor wished to speak of the mat- 
ter, he found himself telling how, at Mr. 


Pollock’s party, Samuel Smallreed had 
tossed that bit of cake into young Burg- 


wyn’s wine-glass, staining his lace 
ruffles with the red drops ; how pretty 
Betty Gaston, with whom Nathan had 
been dancing, remarked that a man of 
courage could scarce pass over such an 
affront unnoticed ; how the boy’s spirit 
had taken fire; how anapology had been 
demanded and refused, a challenge sent, 
and aduel fought at high noon ina 
wood just over the Trent. HowSmall- 
reed’s father had threatened civil pro- 
ceedings, and how the young men had 
thwarted him bya speedy reconciliation. 

Mistress Marjory listened with that 
pretty air of propriety which became 
her so well, and at the end of the recital 
laid the damask rose against the white- 
ness of her cheek, saying, without the 
least trace of emotion: 

‘*A most reprehensible affair, truly. 
I remember Master Nathan was always 
headstrong. It must grieve Anita to 
see her brother so given to turbulence. 
Shall we join my mother?” 

Philip Darrow quitted the Marsden 
house with a feeling of exhilaration. 
The prospect of a close and constant 
comradeship with this girl, so charming, 


so high-bred, rekindled the enthusiasm 
of former years. He stepped lightly 
into his carriage and gave the order: 
‘‘Down George Street, and so home,” 
with such alacrity that the coachman, 
accustomed as he was to his master’s 
moods, stared.. Leaning back on his 
cushions he fell into a pleasing reverie, 
all unmindful of the scene about him. 
The autumnal twilight heightened 
rather than obscured the picturesque- 
ness of the colonial town, lying, as it 
were, in the embrace of two rivers, for 
at the eastern point the Neuse and the 
Trent met and mingled in their course 
to the Sound. It was more than half a 
century since Baron de Graffenried had 
planted his colony at the confluence of 
these two rivers, in the mild and invit- 
ing climate of Carolina, calling the town 
New Berne for his native Swiss capital. 
During the Indian insurrection of 1711, 
the Baron, being captured, owed his 
safety, it is said, to his coat of arms 


. struck in silver which he wore about his 


neck and which the Indians took to be 
some wonderful amulet. Thoroughly 
disenchanted with his scheme of colon- 
ization, the Baron soon after sold his 
claim to one Thomas Pollock, and re- 
turned to Switzerland; leaving behind, 
however, some of his family, who elected 
to cast in their lots permanently with 
the new colony. 

New Berne, prospering under favor- 
able circumstances of climate, location 
and a thrifty population, came to be the 
largest and most enterprising town in the 
State. The Neuse, spooning out to a 
breadth of more than a mile, gave her 
a highway to the sea, and her wharves 
were thronged with ships carrying on 
a rich trade with the West Indies. 
Here were gathered much of the wealth, 
the fashion, the culture of colonial 
Carolina. Here the royal Governors 
had their residence, and here the Col- 
onial Assembly often convened. 

It was an idyllic location for a town, 
and the romantic beauty of the place 
was borne in anew upon Philip Darrow’s 
mind as he was bowled along through 
the luminous afterglow of the sunset. 
Here were happy homes of aristocrat 
and artisan. Here were wide avenues, 
running from river to river, overarched 
with elms whose meeting branches 
made the streets seem like emerald 
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tunnels, with a glimpse of silver river 
at either end, across which there passed, 
ever and anon, a swift canoe or a loiter- 
ing sail-boat. And atthe head of George 
Street, down which the carriage passed, 
was Governor Tryon’s palace, a man- 
sion which had not its equal for mag- 
nificence in the British colonies of 
North America. It was, necessarily, 
the most conspicuous and imposing 
feature in the landscape, yet Philip 
Darrow clinched his hands as the lights 
from its windows flashed out into the 
deepening dusk, for although on pleas- 
ant social terms with the Governor’s 
family, he was not at one with the 
Governor on political questions, and 
the building of this palace had made bad 
blood throughout the entire province. 
From his first installment in authority 
Tryon had schemed to build such a 
mansion. For this he had brought to 
bear all the power of the executive, for 
this Lady Tryon had given sumptuous 
dinners and balls, and for this her 
sister, Mistress Esther Wake, had plied 
the Assemblymen with smiles and 
blandishments. The outcome of this 


concentration of authority and cajolery 
was an ample appropriation by the 
Assembly for the erection of a Gov- 


ernor’s mansion. To raise this money 
the most intolerable taxes were imposed 
upon the people, still struggling with 
the problem of primitive conditions; 
and the result was wide-spread dissatis- 
faction. Regardless of murmurs and 
remonstrances, the arrogant Tryon 
pursued his course, seized the school 
fund to swell the assessment, and, im- 
porting his material from England, 
employed the best architect in the prov- 
ince, a Moor from Malta, but whose 
education was English, to fashion the 
brick and mortar and marble into an 
abode worthy a prince of the blood. 
It was but recently finished, and over- 
looking the Trent on one side and the 
clustering town upon the other, it made 
a spectacle which drew all eyes. There, 
in the council hall in the main building, 
Tryon lorded it over the Assembly; 
and there Lady Tryon and Esther 
Wake held balls and fétes, that amused 
the aristocracy and aroused the hatred 
of the common people; for the more 
revelry in the palace, the more taxation 
in the cottages. 
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It was thoughts like these that made 
Philip Darrow clinch his hands tight 
and set his teeth, as one by one the 
windows of the palace brightened like 
an opening eye; for his sympathy was 
with the impoverished people, and he 
had the true statesman’s contempt for 
arrogance and injustice. 

But in his luxurious bachelor apart- 
ments, over his wine and tobacco after 
the cloth had been removed, the palace 
with its mocking splendor dropped out 
of sight, and he saw, between him and 
the candles, an exquisite maiden sitting 
in the western window light, her eyes 


. downcast upon her distaff, one slender 


foot upon the treadle of her wheel, a 
saucy sunbeam weaving an aureole of 
her golden hair. And he smiled as he 
said to himself: 

‘*My kinswoman, Mistress Marjory 
Marsden.” 

It became, now, almost a daily habit 
for Philip to knock at his cousin’s door; 
there were so many things to be dis- 
cussed, and arrangements to be made, 
and Mistress Marsden needed such a 
vast amount of advice, although she 
was, in the end, inclined to avail her- 
self of so little. 

Other visitors beside him lifted the 
brass knocker of Marjory’s door, and 
renewed the acquaintance of former 
years. And among these there came, 
one hazy forenoon, young Nathan 
Burgwyn, as courteous and as debonair 
as though all life were a summer smile, 
with no pistols or quarrels in the count. 
The Burgwyns were a fair people, and 
he had the crisp curls, the clear eyes 
and vivid coloring of his family, witha 
length of limb that betokened strength 
and grace. 

Mistress Marsden received him coldly, 
and during his visit remained in the 
drawing-room, as sedate and forbidding 
a figure as one might find in a Sabbath- 
day’s journey. But Nathan, passing 
lightly over her formality, sat near the 
window with Marjory, and, watching 
alternately the downcast lids, the small 
white hands busy with the distaff and 
the slender foot on the treadle, recalled 
to her merry escapades of their child- 
hood, when, on rare occasions, she was 
allowed to pass the day with Anita. 
And she listened, half smiling, lifting 
her eyes now and then somewhat 
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reproachfully, that he should have re- 
membered these boisterous episodes. 

But his gay laugh and his reiterated 
‘*Mind you, Mistress Marjory, the day,” 
and so on, irritated her mother beyond 
measure, and her knitting-needles kept 
up an angry clicking in the shadow. 

‘‘Tt had been kinder to keep in mind 
some of my daughter’s gentler acts, 
rather than lay up against her so many 
misdemeanors,” she said at last, some- 
what haughtily. 

Whereupon Mr. Burgwyn protested, 
with much polite vehemence, that Mis- 
tress Marjory’s gentle acts had been so 


many that a memory like to his could. 


not contain one-half the sum. 

Rising, at last, to go, he bowed to 
Marjory, and then, with a sudden touch 
of mischievous gallantry, saluted her 
mother’s faded cheek, saying, as he re- 
stored the knitting she dropped in her 
consternation: 

‘**Tis the old habit I had when com- 


ing here with my mother as a boy, good ° 


Mistress Marsden, and I am not yet 
old enough to have outgrown the cus- 
tom. I crave your pardon if I presume 
too far.” 

He was gone before she could remon- 
strate; and Marjory, laying aside her 
distaff, went out into the garden that 
her mother might not witness her amuse- 
ment. 

The dinner party came off, and was 
as stiff and unenjoyable as the most 
austere of matrons could have desired. 
Thedinner, itself, was probably faultless, 
but the company bidden by Mistress 
Marsden were middle-aged, serious- 
minded folk, friends of the girl’s father, 
who availed themselves of their seniority 
to inspect her openly and comment upon 
her appearance and her manners in a 
way that made her most uncomfortable. 

‘‘Exceeding well-bred, and like her 
mother at her age, had she but more 
color,” said one dowager, nodding to 
another. 

“Tut, tut,” said an old gentleman, 
‘‘the favor is to her father; look at her 
nose and the breadth of her brow.” 

The young people invited were Anita 
Burgwyn, a sober-faced Quaker and a 
bashful government clerk, who sat upon 
the edge of his chair and blushed vio- 
lently whenever either of the young 
ladies addressed him. It was a most 
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dismal evening, despite Philip’s efforts 
to lighten the gloom. The only per- 
sons who seemed really to enjoy them- 
selves were Anita and the young Qua- 
ker, who sat at a table over a portfolio 
of pictures. Marjory, entirely at the 
mercy of the bashful clerk and the lo- 
quacious older people, behaved on the 
whole very prettily, though now and 
then her eyes were lifted to Philip’s 
with a mute entreaty he found it hard 
to resist. 

‘*We will have no more dinings, 
cousin,” she said, the next day, as they 
walked to and fro in the garden by the 
pink and white asters. ‘‘My mother 
declares it was a most agreeable affair; 
but as for me, methinks such functions 
must have been among the punishments 
of the Inquisition. You must persuade 
my mother, good cousin, that another 
one of these gatherings is not necessary 
to my proper presentation.” 

She had her way, as she had come to 
have it with Philip in all things; he 
seemed to have no will or wish to com- 
bat her. Despite her demure docility, 
Mistress Majory was a wise young 
woman, and hesitated not to avail her- 
self of the advantage his leniency gave 
her. She did much as she pleased in 
all things, holding him between her and 
her mother, with a charming air of 
dependence which appealed to his chiv- 
alry and entirely disarmed any objec- 
tion he might at times have raised to 
the special thing she desired. Mistress 
Marsden yielded with a sigh when the 
girl said: ‘‘My cousin Philip thinks I 
might do so and so.” That is, she 
yielded in most things; but on one point 
she was inexorable—Marjory must not 
dance. No amount of persuasion, even 
from Philip himself, made her see this 
in a new light, and the girl was incon- 
solable. 

‘““’*Tis no use going to the governor's 
levee,” she said, with more of her former 
childish petulance than Philip had seen 
her display. 

But when the evening came she was 
in a fever of excitement, which her de- 
mureness could not altogether hide, and 
Philip, in his coat of claret velvet, with 
the satin waistcoat and knee breeches 
of a lighter shade, had not long to wait 
in the drawing-room with her mother 
ere she made her appearance. He 
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“THEY SAT TALKING UNTIL THE SUN WENT DOWN. 
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smiled at the vision she presented, in 
her blue silk petticoat with its brocaded 
overdress, the low-cut bodice showing 
the white neck, a blue aigret among the 
puffs of powdered hair. 

‘“‘Ah, cousin,” he exclaimed, kissing 
the hand she held out to him, ‘‘ you will 
break more hearts to-night than you 
can mend in a twelve-month. I pray 
you be somewhat chary of your smiles, 
lest the other ladies have no partners.” 

The illumination of the palace made 
a miniature dawn at the end of the 
street, as they approached. A main 
building, and two wings slightly in ad- 
vance of and connected with the main 
part by circular colonnades, formed the 
pile; and from every window a broad 
belt of light escaped into the night, 
making the court in front as luminous 
as day. Above the second tier of win- 
dows in the central structure twinkled 
the lights, along the balustrade of a roof 
garden ;* while far down below, two flar- 
ing torches showed the pediment sculpt- 
ured with the arms of England. It was 
in this main building that the revel was 
held, and the air was already full of the 
drifting merriment. 

It was a proud moment for Philip 
Darrow, when he entered the ball-room 
with this new beauty, whose fame had 
preceded her. There was a ripple of 
question and answer as they passed up 
the hall, and all eyes were upon her as 
she courtesied to the Governor and his 
lady, who, seated in the midst of the vast 
hall, received their guests with the pomp 
of royalty. There were those in the 
company, free-spirited men like Philip 
Darrow, who in their hearts resented 
this show of arrogance, and silently 
nursed it as one more point against 
Tryon and his administration. 

But Mistress Marjory was troubled 
with no such thoughts. Standing some- 
what apart, with a group of old friends 
and new acquaintances, watching the 
changeful glitter of the scene, with the 
intoxication of the music throbbing in 
her veins, she told herself that this was 
life, life as she had dreamed it behind 
the closed doors of the Philadelphia 
study hall and in the prim seclusion 
of herown home. Partner after partner 





*Note.— Tradition has it that the cut of the palace shown 
in Lossing’s *‘ Field Book of the Revolution ’’ was from the 
original designs, and that the third story was really omitted 
and a roof garden and aquarium took its place. 
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had asked her hand in the dance, and 
been refused with a sweet reluctance 
which took the sting from the words. 
She spent the time loitering through 
the halls and rooms, examining the 
carving of the cornices and the marble 
mantles, the like of which were un- 
known in the colonies; or, pleasanter 
still, she sat upon the stairs listening to 
the compliments and badinage of the 
cavaliers who surrounded her. 

But as it began to grow late, she 
returned to the ball-room and, seated 
on a divan, listened, with that air of 
deference which sat so well upon her, to 
old Mistress Stanley telling an anecdote 
of her father. But through the droop- 
ing lashes she saw ever the figures of 
the dancers; the music entered into the 
throbbing of her pulses, and as Philip 
passed with the beautiful Esther Wake, 
saluting her with smile and glance as 
he went, she found her satin slipper 
tapping time to the melody, and her 
fan rising and falling with the cadence. 
Mistress Stanley, weary with the late 
hour, had forgotten her anecdote in a 
doze, and Marjory was beginning to 
feel a bit lonely and to look about for 
Philip, when a voice at her elbow said, 
softly: 

‘*] pray you, sweet Marjory Marsden, 
for sake of the old days when we played 
at romps together, tread but one meas- 
ure of this dance with me?” 

It was Nathan Burgwyn, looking 
like an incarnate Apollo in his gold- 
laced coat and white satin smalls, and 
Mistress Majory’s fan fluttered ever so 
slightly as she answered, demurely: 

‘‘It is not permitted to me to dance; 
my mother, in her piety, holds such 
things to be an offense.” 

‘* Methinks that not to dance, with 
such music and in such a company, 
were the offense,” he said, laughing, 
bending low to look under the drooping 
lashes. ‘‘I] am impotent with my poor 
pleading to change your mind; but 
here is one high in power—you will 
scarce gainsay her authority,” and 
standing erect, still laughing, he de- 
tained Lady Tryon, as she was passing, 
and bade her interfere in his behalf. 

Never before had Philip Darrow 
found Esther Wake poor company, but 
walking to and fro on the roof garden, 
the lady’s brightest sallies failed to 
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amuse him although he gave her that 
respectful heed which ever flatters a 
brilliant talker. He was thinking the 
while of Marjory sitting on the divan in 
the room below; of the exquisite poise 
of the head outlined against a dark 
curtain, and of the smile she gave him 
as he passed; and he was glad when 
another cavalier claimed Mistress Esther 
and left him free to join his cousin. 

Something of unusual interest was 
taking place in the ball-room as he came 
down the stair; for people were press- 
ing about the door with an eager interest 
in their faces; giving vent now and 
then to exclamations of delight or bursts 
of applause. Edging his way, carefully, 
through the crowd, Philip looked to see 
what was the attraction; and, scarce 
believing his eyes, beheld his kinswo- 
man, Mistress Marjory Marsden,dancing 
a measure with ‘that wild young 
blade” Nathan Burgwyn. 
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And what a sight it was, the tall, 
shapely youth and the exquisite maiden 
swaying back and forth in advance 
and retreat; meeting, saluting, drifting 
apart, yet ever meeting again as the 
vibrant music drew them on. Small 
wonder that people stood to watch them, 
so faultless were the figures, so rythmic 
the grace; and when a rose was shaken 
from her dress and Nathan caught it 
up and carried it to his lips in an auda- 
cious kiss, losing in the meantime no 
beat of the music, no step of the dance, 
the Governor himself led the applause. 
Once her eyes met Philip’s, and she 
tossed up her head with a pretty defi- 
ance that set the spectators wild with 
merriment. But she never ceased the 
gliding steps, the graceful, swaying 
movements, the stately courtesies until 
with a quavering crash, the music died 
into silence, and the revel at the palace 
was done. 
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Earth’s toiling done she lies 


In perfect peace, while heaven bends so near, 
We almost hear the angels, calling clear 
Down silver distances of star-gemmed skies. 
Each gentle zephyr, blown from paradise, 
Is instinct with some soul we have held dear, 
And lingers lovingly, with grave, sweet cheer, 
As longing to renew the cherished ties. 
The river murmuring tunefully afar, 
Like a majestic hand upon the lyre 
That sweeps from earth to heaven, as it flows; 
Brings ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis” from the stars, 
The far-off chanting of an angel choir 
And faint, sweet strains from oratorios. 


Gin pert and silver shade! 
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HERE is an 
island in the 
far North Sea 
where desola- 

tion reigns. Thesun 

shines 
upon it for a few weeks each year, 
then, finding it unresponsive to the 
kindly touch, grows careless of its fate, 
and leaves the barren, glaciated rocks 
to slumber for a long winter’s night 
beneath a covering of ice and snow. 
Then the winds and storms beat out 
their furious wrath upon it; the glori- 
ous auroras brighten the midnight skies 
with weird, tremulous waves of ghastly 
light; the stars shine out like disks of 
living fire. No sounds mar the frigid 
stillness, save when, with sharp report, 

some splitting rock breaks from its par- 
ent cliff and plunges into the sea with 
thunderous detonations. 

But when the sea, stirred with the 
spirit gf approaching spring, wakes 
from its long rest and, roaring sullenly, 
beats the shores with its unwearied 
surges, the icy bonds collapse and, found- 
ering headlong into the greedy tide, 
float silently away, leaving the frowning 
walls of stone, barren and dismal in their 

; nakedness, to await the coming of the 

returning sun. Then myriads of sea- 
fowl take possession, waking the echoes 
with their clamorous cries and filling 
each niche and cranny with downy nests. 

A hundred islands in the Arctic Sea 
would, inthe main, answer such a de- 
scription, but one peculiar feature dis- 
tinguishes this from its fellows. 
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The primal rock was formed, strata 
upon strata, of alternating felspar, quartz 
and mica schist, the red, the white, the 
silvery blue, as true and evenly as ever 
artist laid the colors on. Then some 
upheaving force of nature from the vol- 
canic depths tortured and twisted it, 
forming a maze of curious curves and 
angles in the perfect stratification, un- 
til, with a mighty surge, it set the whole 
on edge, erecting with its last convulsion 
an eternal monument to its power. 

Here and there a massive dyke of 
black basaltic rock cuts evenly through, 
and an occasionaldark brown stain from 
some hidden iron deposit blots the orig- 
inal formation from the view. 

The slowly melting drifts of snow 
pour down their miniature streams in 
long, straight veils of dazzling foam, or 
trickle slowly, drop by drop, painting 
the cliffs with sombre streaks of black. 

You will not find this island marked 
on any chart, neither is it described in 
any published record of Arctic research 
or exploration. Its unattractive shores 
are never visited, even by the roving 
Esquimaux. Yet there are evidences 
of human occupation: tokens that tell a 
mournful and pathetic story. 

A solitary indentation marks the 
otherwise unbroken walls of rock, a 
shallow, open cove, into which, during 
the short bright summer, the heaving 


- ocean pours its purple flood. Surely a 


harbor that no mariner would seek; and 
yet, within it, cast high upon a jutting 
shoal, there lies the crumbling skeleton 
of a ship. Its gray, weather-beaten 
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ribs, to which the withered moss and 
lichen cling, point heavenward, as if to 
emphasize the last prayers of her crew 
when driving onward to destruction. 
Patches of slimy kelp have lodged about 
the broken keel, and, at full tide, a shoal 
of glistening lance play hide and seek 
amongst the rotting timbers. 

That one man, at least, survived the 
wreck, is clear, for a cairn of boulders 
topping the highest peak is crowned by 
a broken spar; and there, no doubt, the 
castaway, clinging day after day to 
one last imperishable gleam of hope, 
flew his signal of distress, a piece of 
tattered sail, to which, from time to 
time, his eyes would wander pensively, 
in search of rest from his anxious scan- 
nings of the deserted sea. 

Day after day, while the brief sum- 
mer tarried, he rose and climbed the 
steep hill-side, sweeping the widening 
horizon with glances full of keen ex- 
pectancy. A far, white pinnacle of ice, 
surmounting some drifting floe, might 
bear such startling resemblance to a 
sail that hope became assurance, and, 
with the thought of succor near, the 
blood would mantle his pale cheeks and 
tears would fill the wistful eyes at 
thought of all they might behold once 
more: the cottage home; the sorrowing, 
girlish wife; thé dear old patient 
mother, who, even then perhaps, with 
aching heart at thought of her lost boy, 
was doing what she could to cheer the 
little circle with prophecies of his pres- 
ent safety and his sure return. 

Then, as the sunlight waned, paint- 
ing in evening mist the death-shroud 
of another hope, with lingering steps 
and drooping head the castaway would 
seek thé cove again, where, with the 
broken bulwarks of the wreck, planks 
from its deck, and bits of rope and 
canvas, chinked here and there with 
patches of dry moss, he had fashioned 
a rude shelter from the wind and cold. 

Often his troubled sleep was visited 
with dreams of those he loved, so vivid- 
ly real that, wakening suddenly, he 
would catch the echo of their voices 
calling him, or still would feel the 
warm, affectionate caress that fancy pic- 
tured in his slumbering brain. These 


might afford a fleeting moment’s joy, 
but only to be followed by wakeful 
hours of restless longing, until recurring 


day might bring renewal of his anxious 
hope. 

At times his patient morning climb 
would be rewarded with but a fleeting 
glimpse of sea and sky; and then a 
dense gray fog would settle over all, 
through which the unseen breakers far 
below would hurl their ceaseless roar, 
now swelling into thunderous maledic- 
tions, now lapsing into mournful, faint 
complaints. 

A great gray gull would sweep from 
out the haze, uttering its abrupt and 
piercing cry, and a series of dull rum- 
bling reverberations, as of distant can- 
nonading, would signalize the founder- 
ing of a berg. No other sounds but 
these, yet even these were welcome. 
They spoke to him in tones he learned 
to love. In their monotonous harmon- 
ies he found companionship, and in his 
imagination singled out the voices of the 
past, framing such answers as he would 
to the idle questions of his lonely heart. 

In such a solitude men learn to think 
aloud, so keen become their cravings 
for human sounds. At times they 
shout or sing, striving to wake the 
echoes farand near and gleana shadowy 
pleasure from the mocking repetitions. 

One day, by chance, he caught a 
young sea-gull and, holding it tenderly, 
carried it to his home. The ungainly 
bird nestled in his embrace, and as he 
felt the grateful warmth of its fluttering 
heart he pressed it to him with impul- 
sive ecstasy. 

Here, at last, was something for him 
to love, a living thing to share his soli- 
tude, to occupy his thoughts, to break 
the current of his unwholesome brood- 
ings; to save him from himself and the 
dread thought of possible madness 
which, at times, had overshadowed his 
wandering fancy like a pall. 

He placed his captive on the ground 
before his door and, as he watched its 
awkward attempts to support the heavy 
body upon the weak, stilt-like legs, he 
laughed aloud: a hearty laugh which 
startled him, so long a time had passed 
since he had heard one. 

Was it so long a time? Hedid not 
know. It might have been but weeks ; 
to him it seemed like years: such lonely 
years! 

But now he had a living creature, 
utterly dependent upon his watchful 
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care. He gathered first a huge armful 
of mosses, dry and sweet and fragrant, 
for its nest, and placed it in the corner 
next his cot, that, waking, he might put 
out his hand to stroke its soft, warm 
back and feel that he was not quite all 
alone. And then, the shore-line must 
be searched for food: the daintiest of 
mussels, young and tender, and watery 
sand-fleas like 
animated Ff ated 
mites of gela- 
tine, which 
clawed the air 
most  frantic- 
ally with their 
hair-like legs, 
and which 
friend ‘‘ Gulli- 
ver” would 
gravely regard 
with solemn 
interest and, 
finally making 
a selection, de- 
liberately de- 
vour, after 
whichhe would 
utter his 
‘“*Kauk-Kauk” 
of thanks, and 
relapse into a 
satisfied state 
of meditation. 
The days 
were shorten- 
ing fast, and 
presently the 
castaway  be- 
thought him 
that the terri- 
ble winter was 
close at hand. 
A large supply; 
of mussels, Se 
cockles, and 
hermit crabs 
must be gath- 
ered and preserved, for Gulliver’s appe- 
tite had grown apace. The habitation, 
too, must be well reinforced, for Gulli- 
ver could not bear the Arctic cold. All 
his brethren had taken wing, but the 
castaway watched their departure with 
a stronger heart, for, though they left 
his solitary isle more lonely, had he not 
a staunch, warm friend to share his 
days? And the gull would make em- 
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phatical reply, ‘‘Kauk-Kauk!” and 
punctuate it witha proud falsetto scream, 
of which he was but lately growing 
master and so practiced it at every op- 
portunity. 

The days were full of labor then and 
rapidly passed. The provisions from 
the wreck must be carefully housed. A 
kindly Providence had saved sufficient 

for one man’s 

eimg need for years 

~ tocome. In- 

deed, within 

the ruin where 

he dwelt might 

still be found 

more than one 

untouchedcase 

of moldering 
food. 

The dwell- 
ing must be 
made tight and 
warm with a 
thick covering 
of moss, se- 
curely an- 
chored with a 
weight of 
stones,and fuel 
must be pro- 
vided near at 
hand. 

Opposite the 
door he built 
a great fire- 
place, plaster- 
ing it with clay 
laboriously 
carried from 
across the isle. 
The door he 
sheltered well 
by setting up 
before ita 
quarter of the 
broken jolly- 
boat,and sang, 
as he worked, a fragment of an old sea- 
song; while Gulliver, with wings out- 
stretched, waddled in his steps, and 
gazed approvingly. 

And then the winter settled down to 
stay. It came with trumpet blasts of 
shrieking wind and driving, blinding, 
furious gusts of snow, that swirled 
around the cave and piled in great 
white drifts, completely covering the 
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wreck and cabin, and making the nar- 
row strip of beach an even incline with 
the hill behind. But the snow was 
welcome, for it added to the cabin’s 
warmth; the fire-place roared in mim- 
icry of the wind and sent its pleasant 
glow about the room, throwing gro- 
tesque shadows of Gulliver on the low 
walls; while his master, for entertain- 
ment, strove to teach him all manner of 
impossible tricks and attitudes. 

The thought of probable rescue was 
resolutely laid aside. The castaway 
strove manfully against his broodings, 
and Gulliver, that saving angel in 
unique disguise, assisted to make his 
life endurable. 

When pictures of his home would 
haunt his mind, stubbornly refusing to 
be banished, he gained some solace by 
idle castle-building and pictured to him- 
self a coming ship. Were not the 
scientists constantly sending expeditions 
to explore this sea? Surely one of them 
would chance to pass this way. He 
had but to muster patience. 

So often did he regale himself with 
airy visions built upon this slender 


framework of his hope that, one day, 
chancing upon two bits of unused board, 
he set to work in fanciful mood and 
carved upon one a facetious sign, which 
he purposed to nail above the door on 
that bright day when his deliverance 


should come. On the other he cut deep 
words that lingered in his memory with 
tenderest thoughts, ‘‘ A Merry Christ- 
mas.” Gulliver surveyed the carving 
critically and solemnly blinked; then 
straightened a ruffled feather in his 
wing, gave his tail half a dozen rapid 
oscillations and settled back into silent 
contemplation of the glowing coals. 

Philosophy is well enough for those 
who can practice it, but with the average 
mortal’s happiness exterior surround- 
ings play the important part. 

Our castaway, without his gull, in 
that year of waiting would have aged a 
score. The nine long months of winter 
dragged wearily away; but yet, when 
spring returned, it found him a nobler 
man than he, perhaps, had ever been. 

And then, one day, a great catas- 
trophe occurred. It was the first time 
since the winter that he had climbed to 
his lofty observation point. The way 
was difficult and he had left Gulliver 
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behind, the door securely fastened. 
He passed some hours upon the moun- 
tain top, where the sight of the familiar 
spot, the broken spar and the fluttering 
canvas rag, had wakened a host of 
memories and longings and plunged 
him into moody reveries. From these 
the rays of the declining sun aroused 
him, and, chiding himself for leaving 
Gulliver so long alone, he hastened 
from the hill. 

The cabin door was fast as he had 
left it, but Gulliver, his only friend, had 
disappeared ! 

Frantically he searched the narrow 
room and called his comrade with a 
choking voice, half tearful and at times 
half threatening. Then, as a sudden 
gust of wind shut the door and barred 
the light, the way of Gulliver’s escape 
became apparent, for a bright ray fell 
through the low chimney and rested 
upon the hearth. 

Rushing out into the gathering twi- 
light, he shouted: 

‘*Gulliver! Gulliver!” in tones that 
made the cliffs and hills resound. 
‘‘ Gulliver ! my Gulliver! come back,” 
a world of tender supplication in his 
voice. ‘‘Oh, Gulliver! Gulliver!” And 
the repetition, ‘‘ Gulliver—iver! ” came 
from the echoes mockingly. 

He felt a painful tightening round 
the heart; a dizziness; and then: 

The cove spun round. The hills fell 
with a deafening crash. The day went 
out. And then :— 

A round, full orb was shining brightly 
on the cliffs, bringing the basaltic dykes 
in strong relief and, with their numer- 
ous angles, twists and curves, forming 
to his diseased imagination a gigantic, 
distorted letter ‘‘G,” upon a gray and 
misty background of snake-like strata. 

And at this he sat and stupidly gazed, 
repeating softly to himself the letter 
il Ole 

How long he sat there, what interval 
elapsed, he could not possibly have 
told. The dull, numbing pain, con- 
stantly traveling between his reeling 
brain and aching heart, he bore with un- 
reasoning stoicism. That grotesque let- 
ter in the rock was always before him, 
advancing and receding like a thing of 
life, in changeable, chameleon-like hues, 
from black to blue, then green, and 
now a fiery, burning yellow as of molten 
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gold, fading out, through all the 
shades of red and crimson, into a deep, 
appalling black once more. 

It blinded him and yet it fascinated. 
What was its portent? Why did it 
haunt him and distress him so? Dimly 
he realized that in some way it was 
connected with his life; that it fur- 
nished the key to some forgotten portion 
of his existence. What could it have 
been ? 

He strove laboriously to penetrate the 
obscure recess of his darkened memory; 
to fasten upon some incident, some 
name or fact to which that monstrous 
letter would apply. 

If he could only shut out those coil- 
ing colors, perhaps he might be able to 
remember. They distracted him so, he 
could not think connectedly. 

He felt so weary. Perhaps he needed 
rest. Everything would be clearer to 
him to-morrow. 

But was it not morning now? Surely 
he had only just awakened. Where 
was the sun, and why did this ghostly 
moonlight never cease? The day 
would make everything plain to him 
again. It would drive that threatening 
letter back into the rocks. 

Patiently he watched and waited for 
it toappear. Then, angrily; forhe had 
waited there so long, so very long! 
Would the day never break? Ah! the 
moon was setting now. 

Then terror seized him. Surely it 
did not set but rose again. What had 
happened? Were the planets astray? 

With straining eyes and bated breath 
he gazed upon the rising orb, and as it 
slowly, but distinctly mounted higherin 
the calm heavens, he uttered one dis- 
cordant cry of agonizing fear and blindly 
fled, stumbling and falling over the 
rough boulders, until, bruised and bleed- 
ing, he reached the shelter of his cabin 
and securely shut the door, to bar that 
terrifying light ! 

* * * * * * 

Day followed day, and there was no 
more night. The midnight sun bathed 
the island in the splendor of its mystic 
rays. -And still the cabin gave no sign 
of life, save that a gull would now and 
then appear, fluttering about, or perch- 
ing upon the broken jolly-boat which 


protected the tight-latched door. 
* a* * * * * 
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And then, behold! A sail, threading 
its difficult way between the undulating 
fields and lofty islands of glistening ice, 
drew nearer and nearer, and finally 
passed the entrance to the little cove, 
when, evidently sighting the signal or 
the wreck, the vessel slowly came about 
and sent a boat ashore. 

As the crew with difficulty obtained a 
landing and carried their dory beyond 
reach of the rushing swells, a great, 
gray gull sailed toward them and circled 
close overhead, repeating pathetically 
his anxious ‘‘Kauk! Kauk-Kauk!” 
until a flying stone, well thrown, silenced 
his short note forever. 

Breaking in the clumsy cabin door, 
they stumbled over the emaciated body 
of a prostrate man, who gave a feeble 
moan as the bright sunlight fell upon 
his face. He did not heed their eager 
questions, but only whispered hoarsely, 
‘“That frightful moon! ’Tis shining 
still, but it will soon be day. Andthen 
that letter in the rock—that writhing 
‘G’! No more. My gull—my little 
Gulliver—gone—but—he is returning— 


I must go to him!” 
* * * * * 


They tenderly placed the gull upon 
his breast, for the first glance about the 
room had told them allthe sad story. 

With boards from the framework of 
hiscotand the down-covered nest of moss 
beside it, they fashioned a rude coffin to 


lay him in. And when the work was 

done one lingered a moment over a 

bit of plank, whereon he hastily wrote: 
THIS IS THE SEPULCHRE OF 

ANOTHER VICTIM TO MAN’S INSATIATE CRAVING 

FOR USELESS KNOWLEDGE. REST HIS SOUL! 

As he nailed the pieceabove the cabin 
door, he looked more closely at a bit of 
carving on the other side of it, which 
caused a sad smile to hover for a 
moment on his face: 

‘*Who will it be,and when? Perhaps 
not long. Perhaps—who knows—per- 
haps—” 

He did not complete the half-uttered 
sentence, but the grave shadow in his 
eyes as he slowly rejoined his men, 
might have revealed the wunuttered 
thought. 

The legend carved contained this sor- 
rowful jest: 

GULLIVER’S HALL. 


TO LET. INQUIRE WITHIN ! 





A MOOSE HUNT ON THE YUKON, ALASKA. 


By the late 


E had left 
the coast 
three hun- 
dred miles 

behind, the last 

snow-capped 

range was fad- 

ing into distant 

blue, and in 

their place were 

B/ grassy slopes, 

skirting the 

shores of the 

first navigable waters of the Yukon. 
It was a pleasant land of rolling, tim- 
bered hills; backed yet again on the 
hither side by other ranges of high 
mountains, standing sharp and clear 
in the never absent light. The many 
water holes along the river were 
thronged with geese and duck, and in 
the rapids fishes were abundant; but 
we were after bigger game. Moose 
was our objective, and we were not yet 


in his country, nor were we likely to be 
unless we could supersede our present 
mode of locomotion afoot for one more 


rapid. Anent this subject, we held 
many councils, and at last we deter- 
mined to build a boat, and in ten days 
we did. We sawed the wood with a 
whip saw, calked her with an old suit 
of underwear cut in strips, made her 
water tight with pitch gathered from 
the Norway pine, and launched her in 
triumph. She was not a beauty to look 
at, and might have raised a smile at 
Morrisania or Clayton, but she was 
strong, and carried us and twelve hun- 
dred pounds of outfit down a thousand 
miles of river, and through canyons and 
rapids that would have wrecked many 
a smarter craft. 

The day of our start in our new ark 
was a day of triumph in more senses 
than one, for not only did she carry us 
forty-five miles before sunset, but those 
miles disclosed the first sign of the 
game we were in quest of—moose— 
and from her stern on this first day out 
we succeeded in bringing down a fine, 
large caribou, besides a few duck as they 
passed over in the morning, and a 
brace of grouse, which were considered 


~ 
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only in the light of a culinary neces- 
sity ; good sport though they were. 

The least sound from our boat sent 
echoes and re-echoes resounding among 
the hills in a way actually weird. Some- 
times we experimented with our voices, 
and the distinctness always made one 
feel that, if these wilds had no ears, 
they surely had voices. 

For thirty days there had been almost 
perpetual sunshine, with only an occa- 
sional thunder shower, and at such times 
rainbows of the most brilliant hues were 
ever in sight, sometimes coming just at 
the boat’s end. I tried to photograph 
some of these, but the motion of the 
boat made the attempt a failure. 

Our first river-side camp was all that 
a sportsman could desire. A wooded 
knoll at the junction of the river and a 
tributary from the hills, covered with 
rich moss, and timbered with spruce 
and balm of Gilead trees. 

There was still time, after putting 
the camp ship-shape and overhauling 
the boat, which had escaped the bad 
rifles we had passed with the loss of 
a thole pin, to try my luck with the line, 
and to add some lively grayling to our 
larder and gather in sufficient Yukon 
onions to flavor our grouse, which my 
camp-mate, Arthur, could fry in butter 
toaturn. Nor were the arts of making 
coffee fit for a Turk, and hot biscuits 
fit fora Yankee, beyond his skill. We 
lived well in those Yukon solitudes. 

A morning’s inspection showed signs 
of moose in abundance, and, although 
we did not see any, we soon became 
satisfied that we should do well, before 
proceeding further down-stream, to try 
the range some ten miles inland. We 
began at once preparing food for the 
trip. I gave the boat’s line an extra 
turn, hung the bacon high in the trees, 
snugged things about the tent, and, just 
as the last shadows were drawing 
into a beautiful Alaskan evening, we 
shouldered our rifles and an extra 
pair of stick moccasins and wound our 
way up the table-land overlooking the 
canyon formed by the stream which 
passed our door. 

The walking up the canyon was fairly 


- 
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good for four or five miles, when sud- 
denly it narrowed and terminated ina 
sheer wall, over which poured our little 
rivulet, striking the rocky bottom of 
the canyon some three or four hundred 
feet below, in clouds of spray, gather- 
ing force again and rushing on to the 
mighty Yukon, and thence, thousands 
of miles, to the Northern Sea, where a 
single night and day come once each 
year, where the babies never cry and 
the women dress in Mary Walker cos- 
tume. We found it necessary to retrace 
our footsteps some distance, when we 
noticed the deep, fresh tracks of a huge 
moose. This we followed, well know- 
ing he would take us over the best 
walking and, possibly, just where we 
wanted to go. We had little difficulty 
in following the track, for he sank 
several inches into the soft moss at 
every step. 

Once above the waterfall the walking 
became good again, and when we at 


length reached the Summit and looked: 


away to the east, the warm rays of the 
morning sun were dancing on the 
smooth surface of a small lake, stretch- 
ing away sometwomiles. Atits farthest 
end a pretty, ribbon-like little meadow 
wound up among the mountains and 
out of sight, dotted with clumps of trees 
and small water holes. 

On the south side of the lake a thick 
forest came down quite to the water’s 
edge, while on the north, grassy, ter- 
raced hills and open, wooded slopes 
stretched away to the meadow beyond, 
making an ideal moose country. 

We separated here, Arthur taking 
the open, .while I took to the woods, 
which seemed alive with flocks of young 
grouse;-~and how so many rabbits could 
live on the same piece of ground seemed 
incredible. In fact the whole upper 
river fairly swarms with them. There 
were scarcely any signs of moose about 
these woods, but many signs of caribou, 
all of which were old, and I began to be- 
lieve we were getting out of the moose 
country instead of intoit. But, as I 
reached the upper end of the lake, signs 
began to appear again and the meadow 
looked like a cattle corral. One track 
showed, by its size and the depth it sank 
into the mud, to be just what I was 
looking for. I could already imagine 
the giant who made it lording it about 
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here, monarch of all he survéyed. He 
little knew how I longed to dispute 
it with him. What worried me most 
was whether Arthur or I would see 
him first; but I felt sure the time could 
not be long before I should test my 
40-65 Winchester, and on noble game. 

The morning was one of those typical 
to Alaska’s great interior. Nota breath. 
stirred the leaves of the birch and 
balm of Gilead, and, as I cautiously crept 
along the meadow, flocks of water 
fowl rose from the water holes, and 
their hoarse croaking was a great source 
of annoyance; for would not my game 
take warning and vacate? I had yet to 
learn that the moose here will stand any 
amount of noise, but the scent of man 
sends him off in a hurry. 

I crept farther away from the meadow 
and up the hills, finally emerging on - 
the crest of a small hill which runs well . 
out into the meadow. There I espied 
a brown bear nosing along the hill-side, 
some three hundred yards up the 
meadow. I seated myself on a fallen 
tree and watched bruin’s actions, at 
the same time carefully scrutinizing the 
clumps of trees about the meadow bot- 
tom. I had no intention of trying to 
reach him with a shot. He was of the 
common brown species, and we had 
wasted quite cartridges enough on them 
many a day. It was interesting to 
watch the uneasy gait of bruin, as he 
worked along, picking berries, but he 
did not draw my fire. 

I was just becoming inspired with 
that lazy feeling of wonderment and 
uncertainty which steals over one in 
such places, where the beauty and still- 
ness of a virgin country have never been 
disturbed by white men, when the sharp 
report of a rifle from across the meadow 
sent its vibrations echoing and re-echo- 
ing up the mountains. With the first 
vibrations that broke the stillness, my 
heart sank with that heavy feeling so 
prone to human nature, when some 
other man has accomplished just what 
we have been striving for; but only for 
amoment. The sound was yet lingering 
up the side gulches, when I became 
aware of large game nearer than bruin. 

I heard the smashing and snapping 
of brush, saw the trees down in the 
meadow thicket bend and sway, and the 
next moment the huge and ungainly 
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centage turned up 
poses, and I went 






autumn revives the 


looking head of a bull moose hove in 
His mane stood erect, his nose 
. Was straight out, and as he made up the 
meadow with a long, swinging stride, I 
took aim just back of the shoulder and 
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dust rise from his 


side, saw him stagger once only, then 


as though he had 


made an extra effort in some mud-hole. 
I fired again, and his unsteady gait be- 
came quite visible; then he slackened 
his speed, and finally stopped, the huge 
body swayed for a moment and, with 
one last mighty effort, he reared high 
in the air and fell upon his side, dead 
My heart was trying to keep time 


of wave sound my 


rifle had sent chasing each other up the 
mountain sides, as I hurried down; but 
in my excitement f was delayed some 
time in crossing a bog hole, and when 
at length I reached there I slipped. 
Black muck was soon oozing from the 
pistol pockets of my corduroys. 
good six feet tall, besides a liberal per- 


I am 


for pedestrian pur- 
down straight, toes 


first, but never a bottom did I find: I 
think, however, I should have found it 
and stayed there, had it not been for a 
black alder growing near by, which I 
grasped, and drew myself up slowly. 
How many times I had showered any- 
thing but blessings on those sin-inspiring 


WINTER 


T is not all of fishing 
to take fish during the 
pleasant 

opening leaf, golden 


seasons of 


sunshine, or tinted 
foliage. Spring, it 
is true, brings the 
best of the sport 
upon American 
waters; summer, 
while it marks a 
falling off in the 
yields from trout 
and bass _ waters, 
has sorts of fishing 
peculiarly its own; 
sport with trout and 


bass, and, if I may so put it, favors a 









hectors of the fisherman’s life! I never 
could see what they grew for, except to 
shelter the enemy and tangle our best 
flies, by surrounding all the likely 
fishing holes, everywhere; but at last I 
had put one to good use, and felt thank- 
ful to look down upon that hole instead 
of being on a level with it. As I came 
up to the dead moose, quite out of 
breath, there sat Arthur on the great, 
dark carcass. 

‘*A good head,” was his greeting. 
Then he looked at me and burst out 
laughing, asking if shooting such a 
moose was not quite enough to satisfy 
an ordinary man in one day, without 
trying to fathom the bottomless pit. 
The remark was lost, for I felt like no 
ordinary man; besides, I was very busy 
examining the head and trying to act 
like a man who had killed plenty of 
moose in his day. I am afraid it wasa 
failure, for Arthur looked at me with a 
look of pity, then came suddenly to my 
relief by asking: ‘‘ What on earth are 
we to do with him, now we have him ?” 
and true enough, there was more than 
a thousand pounds of meat and we were 
ten miles from camp. To be sure, the 
head was an ideal one, the horns spread 
more than five feet. It would make 
my long list of photos more complete, 
make one more camp-fire yarn, and, in 
fact, was just the relic I wanted. 
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marked activity along certain other 
lines. At first glance, these seasons 
would appear to have a monopoly of 
about all there is of fishing as a sport, 
but such is not the fact. Winter, too, 
offers something to the angler who 
knows how, when and where to follow 
his favorite amusement, and the winter 
sport, while never equal to that of more 
favored seasons, i$ yet by no means to 
be despised. 

After the stern voice of the law has 
said ‘*‘ Thou shall not,” concerning trout 
and bass, the angler’s lawful pleasure 
is not necessarily laid over till the fol- 
lowing spring. Here, in the North, 
Nature may endeavor to protect her 
finny children by roofing their abiding 
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place with crystal ice, but the good 
lady’s transparent devicc seldom attains 
its object. Man, the artful, the relent- 
less foe of all forms of lesser life; the 
despoiler of Nature—he comes along, 
smashes a hole through the crystal sky- 
light and drags therefrom such confid- 
ing fishes as may be tempted to partake 
of the treacherous morsels which he, in 
his superior wisdom and disinterested 
condescension, may see fit to offer. 

There are three recognized methods 
of winter fishing, each of which has its 
votaries, and each of which may be de- 
pended upon to furnish a _ certain 
amount of fun and fish. The first of 
these methods, judged by the skill re- 
quired and the sport afforded, is fishing 
with the spear. The second embraces 
the-use of the short, or moderately long 
hand-line, also the use of various 
mechanical contrivances known as “‘tip- 
ups,” and either way is apt to be both 
exciting and successful. The third 
method covers the use of very long hand- 
lines for deep water. It is not so popular 
as the others, in fact it is a bit too slow, 
and whena big fish is hooked it too closely 
resembles the hauling of a heavy bucket 
from an unusually deep well. Hence, 
it seldom appeals to the sporting in- 
stinct, and for that reason it may be 
dismissed without further comment. 

Two of these methods of fishing were 
known and practiced long before a white 
man ever saw American waters or tested 
the gameness of American fish. The 
aboriginal man knew right well how to 
attend to such matters. He had only 
one university and only one book, but 
he never failed to graduate. His edu- 
cation was both practical and thorough, 
and when he had taken his equivalent 
of a degree, he not only knew all that 
he required to know, but he knew how 
to best utilize his knowledge, and here- 
in he had an advantage over some 
graduates of later days. 

During summer the taking of fish 
was to him a simple matter, so simple 
as to be beneath the dignity of a man. 
During winter, when fish was most 
needed, and when ice and snow con- 
fronted him, conditions were different. 
He knew, however, that there were fish 
in the ice-covered lakes, for fish had 
been taken before the ice formed. Fish 
could still be taken if aboriginal inven- 
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tion could devise some reliable means 
of bringing them to hand. Rude hooks 
and root lines had already demonstrated 
their usefulness during iceless months, 
and the simplest thing to do was to 
make a hole through the ice, drop in a 
baited hook and find out if fish would 
bite during winter. The aboriginal man, 
wiser than modern, always chose the 
simplest method and the shortest cut to 
his object, so he cut through the ice, 
took fish, and in so doing inaugurated 
winter fishing. His knowledge of the 
lakes and of the habits of their fish told 
him where were the best places for 
using his tackle, and he soon learned, in 
his own quick, observant way, that 
during certain kinds of weather his 
chances of success were increased. He 
may appear to have known but little 
about his fishing, but if all of our pres- 
ent knowledge were carefully sifted, we 
might learn that we know but little 
more. We may have improved upon 
his tackle and upon some of his 
methods, but afterall, the best our im- 
proved tools can do is to take fish, which 
his rude appliances successfully did,un- 
counted years ago. We may study and 


theorize and call fish by strange names, ’ 


but when it comes to practical winter 
fishing, we employ about the same 
methods and choose the same weather 
which found favor in the misty past. 
The dark shanty of to-day, in which 
the fish-spearer sits, the better to see 
his quarry; the lure of bone, or pearl— 
the decoy-fish—are all borrowed from 
the red man. He reasoned out the fact 
that fish might be lured toa hole in the 
ice by means of a rude decoy-fish of 
suitable material. He knew that if a 
large fish could be coaxed to approach, 
he could spear it, and, when the sun- 
glare was strong upon snow or ice, he 
knew that he could see more distinctly 
through the hole he had cut in the ice 
if he could shut himself off from the 
upper light. The easiest and the sim- 
plest way to do this was to cover him- 
self with a skin or a blanket, and this 
he did. The blanket, or skin, draped 
about the crouching savage, was the 
original warm, dark, fish-house, while 
the old spear and the new are merely 
the same weapon in different shapes. 
To-day, with his old, rude tools and meth- 
ods, he could probably take more fish 
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WINTER 


than could the shrewdest occupant of a 
modern fish-shanty, in spite of patent 
lures and spears. His knowledge was 
broader and more practical than ours. 
He had no theories, or arguments—he 
knew, and his confidence in what he 
knew sustained him during long, un- 
comfortable vigils. The stolid Esqui- 
mau, crouching by a seal-hole, knows 
that sooner or later his reward will 
come, else he would not risk his life in 
waiting. Judged by our standard, he is 
as ignorant as a log; but, despite his 
lack of science, he gets the seal, and no 
civilized man can touch him at his 
waiting game. 

Winter fishing, with both spear and 
hand-line, has steadily grown in favor 
during recent years, and those who 
dare to brave the sharp air of a bright 
winter’s day, enjoy much fun upon the 
lakes and larger streams of the North. 
The short lines and tip-ups have the 
most admirers, possibly owing to the 
fact that they demand less skill than the 
spear, but, more probably, because they 
are better suited to the wants of a jolly 
party. 

Fishing with the short hand-line, 
without tip-ups, is a very simple 
matter. The requisite number of holes 
are cut through the ice over a moderate 
depth of water, and where fish are 
known to haunt. Each fisherman 
selects his hole and prepares to catch, 
if possible, more fish than any of his 
comrades. <A few yards of fine line, to 
which is bent a medium-sized, plain 
hook, form the tackle. The bait may 
be a bit of fat pork, or beef, or any kind 
of flesh. A small fin, or a short strip 
cut from the first fish taken, is frequently 
a deadly bait, and I have had fair suc- 
cess with a shred of red flannel, a scrap 
of white handkerchief, and an end of 
new seine twine fixed to the hook. 
Fish do not seem to care, when in the 
biting humor, what they take. Perch, 
pickerel, wall-eyed pike and smelts are 
the fish most depended upon. Perch 
and smelts run in schools, and the cap- 
ture of one is usually the signal for 
lively sport to follow. A still, sunny 
day, just mild enough for the surface of 
the ice to slightly soften at mid-day, 
used to be considered the best for the 
sportin our part of the.country. But 
the fishing is frequently uncertain, fish 
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sometimes biting eagerly upon days 
when climatic conditions appear to be all 
wrong, and again, a dozen lines may 
take little during what may seem to be 
an ideal day. 

Further discussion of the simple, 
hand-line method is unnecessary; for, 
when a man has cut a suitable hole 
through the ice, carefully removed all 
ice-chips, rigged his tackle, baited his 
hook and dropped it through the hole, 
he has nothing further to do but to hold 
the line in his hand and wait, as patiently 
as he may, for the tug which will tell 
him that something has taken the bait. 
There is no science in this kind of fish- 
ing. When a fish is hooked it is hauled 
in by main strength, removed from the 
hook and tossed into a box, or basket, 
or upon the ice. 

Fishing with tip-ups is great fun for 
a party of kindred spirits, and this 
method has several advantages over the 
hand-line. In the first place one may 
attend to as many lines as he chooses to 
set, thereby greatly increasing his 
chances of a large catch; for he not only 
has more hooks employed, but by set- 
ting many lines, or only three or four, 
far apart, a large area of water may be 
fished. The use of tip-ups also leaves 
one free to move about at will, instead 
of sticking to one hole and holding a 
line. When the ice is in proper con- 
dition, a man may set his lines and then 
amuse himself by skating or sliding 
about until the tip-ups tell him that fish 
are biting. Needless to say, a skater 
can attend to a long row of lines and 
thoroughly enjoy himself while so doing. 

Many forms of tip-ups are used, but 
the important feature is the same in all. 
A tip-up is merely a wooden contriv- 
ance, so arranged that it will prevent a 
fish from carrying off the line, and also 
serve as an indicator to tell, at once, 
when a fish tugs at the hook. The 
Indians and trappers use tip-ups cut 
from the most convenient brush. Some- 
times a long stick is laid across the hole 
in the ice and a forked stick placed 
upon it, soarranged that a pull on the 
line will elevate one arm of the forked 
stick. Again, a stub with one long and 
two short twigs is so placed that it will 
topple over in response to a slight pull. 
The style of tip-up is of minor conse- 
quence, so long as it serves its purpose. 
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Some sold in the shops are equipped 
with small bells, or flags, as indicators, 
but a kind which can be made at home 
and easily carried is as good as any. 
This is of lath, or other light stuff, 
and consists of an upright about two 
feet long, and a shorter movable arm, 
attached to the upright by a nail or 
screw. A dozen of these weigh little 
and can be tied into a handy bundle. 
To set the tip-up, the fisherman cuts, 
with a hafchet or chisel, a hole through 
the ice and carefully removes all float- 
ing particles to prevent the exposed 
water coating over. This hole must be 
large enough to allow an easy passage 
for the fish likely to be taken. Close 
to this hole a deep niche is cut, in 
which is set the armless end of a tip-up, 
which is then firmly tamped with ice- 
chippings or snow. A few drops of 
water added to the tamping will hasten 
solidification, and in a few minutes the 
tip-up will be firmly held. Then a turn 
of the line is taken around the free end 
of the movable arm, and the end of the 
line is carried down the upright and 
tied close to the ice. This shortens the 


leverage and prevents the tip-up from 
being pulled loose by a heavy fish. 
The hook is baited with a bit of pork 


fat, bacon rind, beef, liver, or other 
tempting morsel. A fragment of sheet- 
lead, tightly rolled about the line, will 
generally furnish all the weight re- 
quired; whatever sort of sinker is used, 
it should not be heavier than is abso- 
lutely necessary. When the movable 
arm has been placed in a line with the 
upright, the tip-up is ready for busi- 
ness. A slight pull by a fish at the 
bait will cause the arm todropand point 
downward, and this signal can be seen 
for aconsiderable distance. When fish 
are biting freely, a number of these tip- 
ups will keep a man so busy that he won’t 
complain of cold or lack of exercise. 
Sometimes a party of fishermen will 
build a great bonfire on the shore and 
rush from it to the tip-ups whenever 
anarm goes down. Very frequently, a 
snug fish-house affords a shelter. and 
lunching place, where the men may sit 
and watch their tackle. Two or more 
tip-ups may signal at the same moment, 
and an exciting scramble over the 
treacherous ice is sure to follow. Men 
can laugh, slide, fall, run about and 
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cut up as much as they please in this 
kind of fishing, and the jollity and 
good humor sure to prevail, coupled 
with the exercise in bracing winter air 
form, perhaps, its best features. 

In spearing through the ice the 
modus operandi is different, the work 
being done inside weather-proof, dark, 
fishing-shanties. These shanties are 
built of rough boards, and are large 
enough to comfortably accommodate 
two men, and leave room for a small 
stove. The roofs are made high enough 
to allow the use of a_short-handled 
spear, and frequently the shanties are 
mounted upon plank runners, so that 
they may be easily moved. They have 
no windows, as their object is to ex- 
clude all light, save what comes from 
the water. Some are partially floored, 
but most of them have no floor except 
the ice, and no furniture except a plank 
for the men to sit on. 

For the fishing, a shanty is drawn to 
some point on the ice above a shoal, or 
channel, known to bea favorite haunt 
of large fish. Snow is banked about 
the base of the house outside, anda 
large hole is made in the ice floor. All 
floating fragments are removed, and 
when the shanty door is closed, one can 
see quite clearly what is going on in 
the water several yards below the ice. 
This is when the water is in its normal 
state of clearness; but too often it is 
what is termed ‘‘ milky,” when little or 
nothing can be done. The grandest 
victim for the spear is the muskallonge, 
or ‘*’lunge,” as he is termed by the 
professional fisherman. This method 
of fishing is the regular winter occupa- 
tion of many people living about the 
larger Northern lakes, and the profes- 
sional is, as a rule, willing to place a 
shanty and outfit at the disposal of an 
amateur, fora reasonable consideration. 

The outfit, in addition to the spear of 
three, four or five tines, includes the 
lure or decoy-fish,—a bone, pearl, or 
other imitation of a small fish. This is 
attached to a fine cord, and is caused to 
play about in the water, the man work- 
ing it causing it to closely imitate the 
movements of a live fish. A great 
deal depends upon the make and manip. 
ulation of the decoy. Some men are 
wonderfully successful with it, and can 
coax a suspicious ‘lunge to his doom, 
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where others would never lure a fish 
within spearing distance. I know one 
man for whom it is claimed, that ‘lunge 
have actually taken hold of his decoy. 
This I have never seen, but I have no 
doubt of its truth, for I have seen him 
do some astonishingly clever decoying. 
In this connection I may say that I 
know another man who, himself, claims 
to be the best hand on earth with a 
decoy, and who will make oath (after 
the fourth drink) that he has decoyed 
‘lunge so close that he grabbed and 
secured them without using the spear 
at all. He may have done so, but as I 
know him to be an enthusiastic liar 
about everything except fishing, I will 
not accept the responsibility of cutting 
him off from that prolific topic. 

The successful use of the spear calls 
for considerable skill on the part of its 
wielder. One must have steady nerve, 
a keen eye, and quick responsive muscle, 
for frequently the fish will only remain 
within striking distance for a very brief 
period of time. A big fellow may dart 


into view, hang for an instant, then 
flash away at electric speed. Only the 


man who is always ready, and whose 
muscles will respond like a boxer’s, can 
strike such a fish. The spear stroke 
must be no half-hearted peck, but a 
strong, swift jab with a bit of the arm 
put into the blow, for the most morti- 
fying of experiences is to touch, yet 
fail to fix the barbs in a good fish. It 
is easy to miss with the spear, too, for 
unless one has had some practice at 
the game, one’s eyes are very apt to 
misjudge the distance the fish is from 
the surface. I have known a tyro to 
jab wildly ata big ‘lunge, and, instead 
of striking his mark, to drive a barbed 
tine through his rubber boot and deep 
into his foot. Of course, he was excited 
and did not notice that his toes pro- 
jected well over the edge of the hole. 
The spearing possesses a fascination 
all its own. You close the shanty door 
and sit there in the warm darkness, 
smoking most likely, and ever peering 
down into a watery twilight. Below 
are seemingly limitless, shadowy, green 
depths, through which streams a ghostly, 
mysterious light. Dim tangles, like 
wraiths of water-weeds, mark the bot- 
tom, and darker patches indicate caves, 
uncertain run-ways and uncanny resorts 
of doubtful things. It is a peep into 
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another world, and, though never a fish 
be struck, it is always interesting. 

Your comrade plies the decoy and it 
swims and wavers to and fro, higher and 
lower, until you half believe that it is a 
living fish. Glints of silver tell where 
the small fry play about their shadowy 
retreats, and now and then a dark form 
slides across the field of view and the 
silver flashes play no more. That busi- 
ness-like looking shape wasa big old bass, 
and ’tis not good for shiners to play too 
recklessly while he’s about. 

Then something comes. It gave no 
warning, you had no idea that it was 
near—it suddenly zs—bubble-eyed, quiv- 
ering-finned, right there before your 
nose. Presto! It has gone,—gone be- 
fore your fingers could tighten around 
the spear-haft. You watch again, and 
by-and-by something else comes. Slow 
and shining it rises, up and up, till you 
can see its wall-eyes glowing in antici- 
pation of a fat prey. It is slower than 
its predecessor and falls a victim to a 
well-directed thrust. 

At last, after perhaps hours of wait- 
ing, comes a mighty ‘lunge. You may 
first make him out far down among the 
shadows, or the first intimation of his 
proximity may be the end of his bony 
snout protruding from beneath the ice, 
close to your boot. No matter how he 
may come, his presence banishes all 
weariness or indifference. You see his 
fins winnowing the water and his great 
fan of a tail softly sculling; you see his 
long, lean jaws and cruel-looking teeth, 
parting and closing as he thinks of the 
fat fool-minnow playing within easy 
distance. Thirty pounds of ‘lunge will 
add impetus to his lightning speed, if 
ever he rushes away. You see his 
wicked eyes glowing like wee incandes- 
cent lamps and his powerful body curv- 
ing like a spring as he hesitates between 
dashing at the prey or to cover. You 
fear that his suspicions are aroused and 
that he will come no nearer, and, if you 
are wise, you give it to him, straight 
and hard, for you are in luck to get this 
chance, and will hardly get another so 
good in one day. The mocking plump 
of a ‘‘ water-jab” is spared you this 
time. He hesitated an instant too long, 
and through the wooden haft you feel 
the jar and craunch as the barbed tines 
bite deep through flesh and bone. He 
is yours. 
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WITH ROD, GUN AND CAMERA. 


By Osbert Howarth. 


me BURNT child dreads the fire,” 

and a long-suffering traveler 

dreads the custum-house. If 

it be a Portuguese custom- 
house, he may expect it to be seven 
times hotter for him than any similar 
furnace. It is usually their habit to 
smelt out of you any gold that there 
may be in your composition; I felt 
myself lucky, therefore, when, after a 
whole day of elaborate red-tapeism, the 
Islands treasury office was induced to 
refund the exorbitant sum I had, on 
my arrival there, deposited for permis- 
sion to use my own wheel in the island. 
With undeniable regret I took a tem- 
porary farewell, and turned my thoughts 
toward the other members of the ‘‘ Archi- 
pelago.” 

It was early morning when we were 
steaming across the ten-mile channel 
separating San Iorge from Pico. South- 
erly weather had evidently set in behind 
the great mountain. Its broad, garden- 
like slopes were veiled in cloud, and a 
series of sharp little squalls whipped up 
the sea,alternating with bright sunshine. 
In an hour’s time we had pulled up off 
the landing place of San Antonio to 
drop mails and passengers; and during 
this interval a most singular effect was 
produced by a succession of small rain- 
bows, apparently close to the ship. As 
each squall flitted past, amid fine rain, a 
new bow was formed on this side or 
that, their ends seeming to rest on the 
sea; and as we turned to skirt the coast 
en voute for Fayal, one of these marched 
on ahead of us, forming a brilliant 
double arch which the ship constantly 
approached, but never passed through. 
As we rounded the Pico coast the vision 
vanished and gave place to one of con- 
siderably less attractiveness in the shape 
of asnorting sou’westerly gale, which 
(if I may borrow a transatlantic term ) 
came cavorting up the four-mile channel 
between Pico and Fayal, in thorough 
cyclonic style. The S. S. Agor began 
to be extremely skittish over it, and the 
internal discomposure of some of our 
recent passengers cook an acute form. 


Small blame to them, either, for I have 
not often seen a nastier sea than we had 
to face for the next half hour. 

The sea-front of Horta would be a 
handsome one, were it not that all the 
poorest and dirtiest houses form the 
front line. In fact, it is generally made 
up of the backs of houses which look 
upon a street behind. Nevertheless, 
from any general point of view the 
town is very picturesque, and distin- 
guished by some imposing buildings: 
The sea view from the land is a remark- 
able one. Opposite, and only four or 
five miles distant, rises the vast cone 
of the Pico, usually belted with cloud ; 
while to the north-east the Channel is 
closed in (in clear weather) by the long 
ridge of San lIorge, about twenty miles 
distant, giving the scene an appear- 
ance of an extensive lake. From the 
summit of Espalamaca Point, north of 
the Horta bay, Graciosa is alsovisible at 
times. To the southward, the bay is 
enclosed by the Monte Queimada, a- 
small hill of black cinder; and beyond 
it the marine crater of Guia, the interior 
of which is known as the Caldeira 
Inferno. On this south side is the 
breakwater. 

The streets of Horta are paved with 
square stones set in very indifferent 
condition, but it does not extend far— 
one comes immediately upon an excel- 
lent road-surface, formed from the clear 
scoriaceous material of which the Island 
is built up. Westward from Fayal, by 
the coast road, a dozen or fifteen miles 
of admirable running can be had on a 
route pleasantly varied with moderate 
inclines, and the charming views so 
characteristic of the Azores. In fact, a 
resolute rider would make no bones of 
doing the whole circuit of the island, 
passing through Capello and returning 
by the north road through Cedros and 
Pedro Miguel; only finding a bit of 
really rough work about the former 
village. This tour will afford him a 
most interesting trip of about thirty-five 
miles; including, however, three or four 
good, long pulls against collar. 
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My first excursion over these roads, 
on the first cycle ever introduced into 
the island, naturally afforded plenty of 
interest and amusement. Out on the 
quiet country road, beyond the village of 
Feiteiras, four or five miles from 
‘‘town,” I was surprised by being sud- 
denly accosted by an ancient cottager in 
very fair English. We ‘‘ foregathered;” 
and I found the explanation to be a very 
usual one here, viz. ; that in his youth he 
had sailed in the trading barques, and 
had at last settled down in the Azores. 

He gave mea kindly-meant caution 
to ware dog; and expressed some sur- 
prise that I should have ventured into 
certain remote districts without a suit of 
’ chainmail. Assuredly, the Azorian 
house-dog has a pretty talent for strik- 
ing terror into the heart of an intruder 
when duty calls for it; and I have been 
received dozens of times with a perfectly 
horrifying display of fangs and ferocity. 
But one cannot apply the proverbial 
saying that his ‘‘bark is worse than 
his bite,” because he never gives a 
chance for the comparison. As a mat- 
ter of experience, I never met with one 
which, when it came to the point, was 
not afraid to pass me on the road. 

Many a time I have amused myself, 
in the midst of a furious vocal on- 
slaught from three or four of these 
faithful guardians of the peace, by a 
sudden application of the brake, which 
brought me up sharp in their midst and 
caused amost laughable ‘‘scatteration ” 
of canine courage. 

The promontory of Guia offers a short 
excursion from Horta, full of interest. 
On its outer or western side it encloses 
‘*Pim Bay” —an inlet which, from the 
furious sea which plays havoc there in 
a south-westerly gale, has earned for it 
the nickname of the ‘‘ ships’ cemetery.” 
I fear this doleful title is but too well 
bestowed, for on the occasion of my 
visit no less than four wrecks were to 
be seen. 

A roadway skirts the foot of the hill 
for a short distance, and by striking off 
this and breasting the incline a direct 
ascent can be made to the top of the 
crater. The path is extremely steep, 
and at intervals the rock is cut into 
rough steps; but, if at‘all wet, a care- 
ful footing must be looked after. The 
hill-sides are covered with cultivation, 
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as is the case with nearly all the 
accessible ground in these islands; and 
tall hedges or partitions of cane protect 
the crops from the wjnd. 

On reaching the ridge of the crater, 
one looks down into a huge fiddle- 
shaped hollow enclosed by steep, rocky 
slopes on all sides except at the opening 
where the sea enters the ‘‘ Inferno.” 
The crater is reputed to be of im- 
mense depth, though I cannot ascer- 
tain that anybody ever attempted to 
sound it. No doubt those unresting 
waves conceal some frightful abysses 
from the eyes of men. 

The western face of the cliff outside 
is honeycombed with caves; and close 
to one of those, far below me, I watched 
a boat from which a huge seine net was 
lowered. Time after time, as it was 
hauled in again, a crowd of glittering 
fish were shot into a little punt along- 
side. The sea, at any rate, pays read- 
ily the heavy tax levied upon the fish- 
eries. Excellent rod-fishing may be had 
from a boat or even from the rocks at 
any time in suitable weather; and 
occasionally some strange-looking ten- 
ants of the deep are brought to light in 
this sport. And in a cruise round 
those wild cliff-caverns, I have known 
a couple of guns to bring home some 
six or eight dozen ‘‘blue-rocks” after 
a morning’s sport. 

Another path may be followed, skirting 
the foot of the Monte on the eastern or 
town side, and by those who can de- 
pend on a sure foot and a steady 
head it should be pursued to its ex- 
tremity. Passing into a cleft between 
the rocks, it terminates suddenly on the 
brink of an awful chasm, at the bot- 
tom of which, in rough weather, the sea 
raves and roars and thunders big guns 
until the hardiest spectator feels inclined 
to shrink back. It seems a marvel that 
the cliffs can stand a single hour of 
such tremendous undermining. 

A short distance back another step- 
cut path leads to the summit. By fol- 
lowing the lip of the crater, through 
rocks and heather, up to a small build- 
ing standing on the highest point of 
the eastern limb, a magnificent view is 
obtained of the town and surroundings. 
The great mountain ribs, running up to 
the central Caldeira of Fayal, are a 
grand background to the panorama 
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northward. On the opposite shore of 
the channel, for many a mile of the 
neighboring island,the white surf beats; 
and above it the eye travels over a per- 
fect map of fields, woods and vineyards, 
creeping up and up to where, often, a 
solid veil of white cumulose cloud over- 
shadows them. But, look upward yet 
again, and, far above that cloud-belt, 
from its majestic height of seven thou- 
sand six hundred feet, the grand myste- 
rious coronet of old Pico stands out in 
solitude against a spotless sky. To all 
whose wanderings may lead them 
‘‘round and about Horta,” I say, let 
one of your first strolls on a clear even- 
ing, shortly before sundown, be to the 
summit of the Monte Guia. You will 
not soon forget it. 

In nearly all of the nine islands of the 
Azorian group the central crater form- 
ing the primary eruptive vent is a 
leading feature; and to the lover of 
scenery these constitute the great 
_ charm of the islands. 
repetition. Every one has its own 
characteristics and beauties, and affords 
more or less of a delightful surprise to 
the mountaineer. 

There is a continual sense of agree- 
able anticipation accompanying the 
ascents, even when most laborious; and 
on reaching the lip of the crater there 
is ever some new, unexpected variety 
in form or character awaiting the 
visitor, At the Caldeira of Fayal, 
where we expected, perhaps, a _ pro- 
found rocky hollow enclosing some silent 
mysterious lakelet, there opened upon 
us a ‘*Caldeira Rosa”—or flattened 
bowl covered with heather, pasture, or 
maize-patches; and at other places, 
where We expect the well-known cir- 
cular depression with a shallow pool, 
will suddenly appear a wild, irregular 
abyss, beautifully varied with rocks, 
mosses and foliage. 

Anon, we have pictured to ourselves a 
level plain, clothed with dark pine- 
forests; and, instead, there is a great 
cleft through which the sea has entered 
and formed a deep bay, or inlet, with 
the waves playing round it or dashing 
into unfathomed caves swarming with 
rock-pigeons and sea-fowl. 

The ascent to the central Caldeira of 
Fayal can be made from four or five 
points. The most direct and that best 


For there is no’ 


suited to the cyclist is from Capello, 
on the rise from the north-west coast. 
After a couple of miles of indifferent 
road past Castello Branco, he will find a 
stiff ascent which, if he is wise, he will 
take very quietly; and on topping it a 
fine prospect opens to the two peaks of 
Cabeza del Fonte and Cabeza do Norte. 
From that point a splendid flight awaits 
him over a perfect road leading down 
to Capello. Housing the machine with 
one of the civil inhabitants (who, so far 
as my experience goes, will treat it 
with all possible reverence and tender- 
ness), he may climb straightaway by a 
mountain track bringing him out upon 
the western lip. But the easiest ascent 
for the pedestrian (though longer) is 
from Horta, by the Lomba or ‘‘ rib” — 
a long mountain spur, running right 
down to the sea and terminating in the 
Espalamaca Point. The whole six miles 
are a steady, tolerably even ascent, 
overlooking for a long way the pretty 
vale of Flamengos. In and out of lovely 
wooded nooks and corners, the track 
dodges here and there, until at last it 
runs out upon a fine sweep of rolling 
moorland, amid scenery which a Brit- 
isher, dropped from the skies, might at 
once pronounce to be Scotch. Heather 
and bilberry make up the principal un- 
dergrowth—on entering which I soon 
walked into a fine covey of quail. On 
this road one forms an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the local wind-mill—a quaint 
little structure with six triangular can- 
vas sails, patched and re-patched until 
they resembled nothing in life so much 
as the nether garments of their owner. 
He sits perched ina little crib behind, 
like the driver of a hansom cab, and 
scans the country, cigarette in mouth, 
while his venerable bit of machinery jolts 
and clatters through its work, dribbling 
out corn-meal at a pace in conformity 
with most other Portuguese transactions. 
Occasionally the vegetation of the hedge- 
row is varied by acluster of the gorge- 
ous sky-blue hydrangea, picked out 
here and there with a knot of pink bel- 
ladonna lilies. Frequently there is a 
pleasing attempt at floriculture by the 
cottagers; and I have noted the wild 
red fuchsia, cock’s-comb, chrysanthe- 
mum, hollyhock, heliotrope and roses, 
luxuriating here at a thousand feet 
above sea-level. But we have to climb 
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yet again, until the path narrows upon 
one of the final ridges leading to the 
crater edge, at an elevation of three 
thousand teet; and here, at last, opens 
upon us the prospect of which the Fay- 
alese are justly proud. One’s first ex- 
clamation on beholding the Caldeira is 
‘‘ How like the Seven Cities, and yet 
how different?” Again we have the 
circular rampart of mountain walls 
clothed with greenery, and again the 
picturesque lake far below; yet each 
with characteristics of its own, making 
the scene a gem in its way. The scale 
is smaller, for the Fayal Caldeira is 
barely a mile in diameter; but its majes- 
tic grandeur impresses one none the less 
for this. It is more on a par with the 


Caldeira of Santa Barbara, in Terceira; ° 


yet even here it is impossible to say that 
in seeing one you have seen both. Per- 
haps the absolute solitude and the ab- 
scence of human habitations add a fea- 
ture to these craters which the giant of 
all cannot claim. One cannot but go 
back, in thought, to the period when all 
was a scene of wild, barren desolation, 
alternating with the infernal fury of 
volcanic outbursts. In this case it is 
not quite so far distant, for, in 1672, 
the Pico do Fogo (peak of fire) above 
Praya do Norte gave vent to a flood of 
lava, desolating the north end of the 
island, still commemorated by a curious 
little chapel in the town of Horta 
which bears an inscription to that 
effect. So profound is the impression 
left by the memory of these catastro- 
phes that even now the subject is al- 
ways alluded to with a sort of supersti- 
tious reserve, as if with some sense that 
Father Vulcan might, possibly, be re- 
awakened by any light allusions on the 
part of humanity. 


As one’s glance wanders away over 
the map-like spread of field and wood, 
down to the rocky coast, many spots are 
noted where there are indications of the 
remarkable caves which abound in 
many parts. Comparatively few of 
these have been explored—some per- 
haps have never been entered. ‘Tra- 
dition assigns wonderful dimensions to 
some of them; even asserting that a 
whole island is traversed by the ramifi- 
cations of one cavern. Asa rule, they 
may be described as huge bubbles 
which have been formed in the lava 
during its liquid condition; and to some 
extent this is an element of danger in 
exploring, for it may happen that the 
crust of such a bubble is too thin to sup- 
port such weight, and the rash explorer 
may find himself unexpectedly let down 
into an indefinite region below. In one 
such instance—but happily in the open 
air—I stepped upon the top of a crevice 
overgrown with long, heavy grass, and 
without a moment’s warning sank up 
to the arm-pits; my feet plunging into 
some water below. A wild grab at the 
grass and mosses, and an acrobatic exer- 
tion of the muscular system in general, 
enabled me to keep out of the inferno 
for that time; but an experience or two 
of the sort teaches one to regard the 
occupation of subterrancous exploring 
with a wholesome caution. 

A circuit of the entire Caldeira may 
be made on the edge by a rough track, 
and the varied views of it will well re- 
pay the toil; as also will the descent to 
the bottom, which, however, can only 
be acccomplished by the cut tracks. An 
attempt to scale the walls, elsewhere, 
would probably result in the visitor’s 
having to be carried up again in sec- 
tions. 
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THE STRANGER AT “THE ANCHOR.” 


A TALE OF THE SEA. 


By . Prances Swann Williams. 


BOUT Yule- 
tide, in the 
year 1840, a 


singular oc- 
currence disturbed 
the people of 
Quantico, thena 
much more im- 
portant haven 
for vessels on 
the Virginia side 
of the Potomac 
river than it 
now is. The 
night was long 
remembered for 
its wild tempest. 
Snow and sleet had mingled with the 
freezing rain all day. 
down into a blackness that seemed 
impenetrable. The storm raged with 





steadily increasing violence. Never- 
theless, more than the usual num- 


ber of guests and frequenters drank 
hot rum punch and basked in the 
warmth and cheerful light of the blaz- 
ing logs in the immense fire-place 
which, with its broad hearth of flag- 
stones, occupied almost one entire side 
of the public room of the Anchor Inn. 
They were mostly sailors, who pre- 
ferred the lonely but comfortable hos- 
telry, because the landlord was an old 
sailor and had a double welcome for 
men who sailed the seas. True, it had 
been years ago that Captain Kell made 
his last voyage—so long that few of the 
men remembered when the Anchor Inn 
had suffered the deprivation of his 
presence or missed the famous brew of 
his punch. On this particular night a 
sense of comfort inside seemed com- 
mensurate with the rigorous discom- 
fort outside. Never had the punch 
been a greater success. It was an 
achievement even for the eminent 
genius whose skill and palate had been 
trained by forty years’ experience in the 
mixing and tasting of this beverage. 
Captain Kell recalled this fact after- 
ward with awe-stricken satisfaction. 
Good punch condoned much of the 


Night settled. 


guilt of erring human nature, whereas 
Captain Kell believed poor and weak 
punch to be in itself one of the unpar- 
donable sins. Then, too, strange matters 
of interest had happened in the waters 
of Quantico. Vessel after vessel had 
been well nigh grounded by an unsightly 
rip in the bottom, and the best sea- 
men, who knew every inch of the 
harbor bottom, failed to discover what 
evil thing seemed to rear itself from 
the depths to wreck the incoming 
craft. 

Another vessel, heavily laden and 
tempest-tossed, had come to grief in the 
same way, thereby affording the jury of 
seamen at the Anchor Inn a case of sur- 
prising interest. The schoolmaster, 
Magnus Pryme, whose nautical experi- 
ence, although only a fishing cruise 
down the bay, saved him from the dis- 
grace of being altogether a landsman, 
wondered if the hulk of some ship, lost 
when Quantico water was deep enough 
to float a man-of-war, might not be 
loosed from its resting-place by the 
action and sweep of the water. 

The suggestion was scouted so deri- 
sively that Magnus Pryme called for 
more punch, and made no further ref- 
erence to a solution of the mystery so 
unworthy of fo’castle imagination. 

‘‘It does appear mighty quare that 
the White Nancy should a snagged agin 
sommat—nobody kin say what,” the 
Captain remarked, as he returned to his 
chair near the bar. 

‘*Right you aire, mate,” agreed the 
skipper briskly; ‘‘no questionin’ of 
that, and no questionin’ that the Wite 
Nancy has no less’n six vessels to ’com- 
pany her in the last four weeks. Six 
in four weeks,” he repeated, in a hollow 
whisper peculiarly impressive. ‘‘ Now 
what says you—does it? Sommat’s 
come aloft from the devil hisself to 
snag and stove six of the best craft on 
the river. I say it’s no good kickin’ 
agin the devil—we’re beat.” 

Captain Kell shook his head gloomily, 
then took a drink of hot punch and 
cleared his throat. As he did so, a 
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loud, strong knock echoed through the 
room, and the door was opened imme- 
diately by a man who stood an instant 
in the doorway. ‘The sleet and rain and 
bitter blast rushed in like a wave from 
the Polar regions. 

‘*Come in, mate—come in,” hospita- 
bly urged the landlord, although he 





‘““THE SLEET RUSHED IN.’ 


shivered in the sudden dash of the win- 
ter wind, freighted, as it was, with ice. 
“Such a night ain’t fit for man nor 
beast to be afield.” 

The stranger was young, tall, and 
powerfully built, with the unmistakable 
appearance of a sea-faring man; at the 
same time, something carelessly defiant 
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seemed to impel the men to respectful 
greeting. 

‘It’s a roarin’ night, sir, only I don’t 
see as you are wet bad—come to the 
fire, sir,” hospitably insisted Captain 
Kell. 

The stranger shook the snow from 
his shoulders, and advanced to the fire 


’ 


with very much the manner of one who 
had a right to everything without the 
asking. He was not wet, and the slight 
sprinkling of snow might have fallen 
upon himsin the doorway. 

‘It’s a grim night, I'll warrant you, 
but I’ve weathered worse ones, and 
the wind is shifting nor’-west,” returned 





NICK CRUMPEL., 


the stranger, swallowing a glass of rum 
at one gulp, ‘‘ weathered worse—in this 
port, too,” he added, his bright, fierce 
eye traveling around the circle and 
holding the gaze of the men. 

‘*Belike you hev, mate,” replied the 
skipper, respectfully; ‘‘ butluck is heavy 
on these waters. The White Nancy 
run agin a snag this mornin’, en she’s 
the sixth vessel snagged on sommat 
sharp, and not long heaved from beiow. 
It’s my belief the devil has got a grip 
on craft on the Quantico, and no help 
for it.” 

‘*The devil hath no more to do with 
the thing that rips the craft on the 
Quantico than you have,” retorted the 
stranger, boldly. 

‘*Who has anything todo with it, if I 
may make bold enough toask?” inquired 
Captain Kell, seeing the skipper look 
nettled, and yet somewhat overawed. 
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‘“‘It happened in July,” the new- 
comer stated, in a meditative tone. 

‘‘In July?” echoed half a dozen 
voices. 

‘* Gad, I said July,” was the impatient 
response. ‘‘The sun broiled on our 
heads like a red-hot kettle.” 

‘Yes, it were hot in July,” com- 
mented the landlord, doubtfully. 

The stranger had been filling his 
pipe with tobacco, and now deftly 
picked up a hot coal from the hearth 
and laid it on the bowl, then, after a 
long whiff, went on: 

‘*T came ashore the night before the 
ship burned—me and my mate came to 
the Anchor—a jolly host was Tom 
Simms—where is he to-night?” 

Captain Kell smiled politely. ‘‘’Tain’t 
the same Anchor Inn, mate,” he de- 
clared, in a deprecating tone; ‘I’ve 
been owner of this place twenty-five 
years, come next month. I bought out 
Joe Brown five years before the Court 

‘*Tom Simms was a jolly host,” re- 
peated the stranger, apparently unmind. 
ful of the interruption. ‘‘It was the 
night of the wager that the ship burned 
—Tom remembered.” 

‘‘What wager, mate? I disremember 
of any ship burned here for many a 
year,” interposed the skipper. 

‘““The room was nigh full of men 
from the craft on the river, sneaking 
and hiding from the Lord Governor, 
and traitors to the lawful ruler. They 
were vastly better on the gallows,” con- 
tinued the stranger with a sneer. 

Evidently he was bent upon telling 
some story or event. The skeptical, 
interrogative manner of the listeners 
settled into a demeanor of expectant 
interest. They were sailors and not 
averse toa yarn. The stranger’s pene- 
trating glance ran like a gleam of 
lightning along the group of smokers 
and drinkers about the mammoth fire- 
place. 

‘*Gad, how treason, rank and vile— 
enough to hang every man,—was plotted 
that night! Sure it came free and 
straight for the ears of the Governor, 
for, twixt us, there were two men from 
his majesty’s ship Roebuck sent ashore 
to find out the minds of the people, and 
wonderful good spies they were, with 
no friend in all the rebel throng saving 
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Tom Simms. Tom was ever loyal and 
true, and wily as a fox. He scented 
the conspiracy and whispered it to 
the two from the Roebuck. It was 
vastly amusing, even with one’s neck in 
the halter, when Tom passed the secret 
word that the spies were friends from 
down the river, and come to bear a 
hand in the attack on the Rocbuck. 
The rum and sugar flowed merry and 
plentiful while they plotted how they 
would board and burn the Roebuck, 
and when they had catched the Gover- 
nor, they would hang him-—gad, it 
was a wonderful fine plot !—but the two 
men from the Rocbuck called for more 
and more rum and sugar while they 
talked. When it was all settled, Tom 
—sure he hath the wit of the devil— 
laid a wager that no man of us could 
climb to the top of the window in the 
far corner there, over the kitchen, and 
cut his letters and year. It was only 
to start the jest and the laugh, that we 
might slip off without question. Every 
man tried, but ; 
the rum _ was 
strong and plen- 
tiful, and the 
hewn side of the 
logs seemed un- 
common smooth 
and slippery, for 
no one of us 
reached thewin- 
dow-ledge, sav- 
ing Nick Crum- 
pet, the red- 
bearded man 
from the Loe- 
buck. He hung 
on to the ledge 
and cut, wonder- 
ful frne and / 
plain, his letters 
andyear. Sure --- 
it is there on 
the windowover 
the shed kitch- 
en.” 

Every eyefol- ‘: 
lowed the long 
index finger of 
the strange 
sailor. 

No window 
was there—not 
thefaintest trace : & 
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of a window in the blank, plastered 
walls. 

‘‘Where, Captain?” asked the land-. 
lord. ‘‘ No window was ever there.” 

Not the least disconcerted, the. 
stranger seized the skipper’s stout 
oak stick, and thrustit into the fire. It 
burned an instant, then he blew out the: 
flame, and, crossing the room, drew 
the blackened point along the white- 
washed wall. 

‘‘There,” he said, ‘‘is the ledge— 
the rum must have gone to your heads, 
that you cannot see it. Here hath 
Nick cut his letters and year—they 
are a bit dingy, with the smoke of 
the pipe, but you can see them plain 
and clear.” 

No one contradicted him. The men 
brushed away invisible and obscuring 
shadows from their vision, and stared 
at the black line with the more or 
less credulity of sailors. Brush and 
stare as they might, not a semblance 
of ledge or window could they see. 

The stranger 
took no note of 

the silence. 

‘While Tom 
Simms kept up 
the laugh and 
the wonder,” he 
went on, as_ he 
flung the burnt 
stick, withacare- 
less toss, into a 
corner, *“*we 
slipped away, 
unbeknown, but 
it was come late 
when we got 
aboard the good 
. ship Roebuck. 
We had no 
friends ‘ashore 
butTom, andwe 
dare not let our- 
selves be seen, 
so we were glad 
when we 
climbed the 
ship’s side, safe 
and sound— 
more’s the 
pity—we were 
sorry enough 
afore the day 
was done. By 


THE LORD 


GOVERNOR. 
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dawn we told our tale to the Lord Gov- 
ernor. He had vastly the advantage of 
the traitors if he had hearkened to our 
information, but he fell into a devilish 
rage. 

*¢ «*Fore God!’ cried my Lord Govern- 
or, ‘I’ll teach them a lesson. They 
shall not burn the Roebuck, or any of my 
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never a vessel as big as the Roebuck 
float here again! May the birds peck 
grass-seed in the bottom of the Quanti- 
co, where it tides with the Potomac!’ ” 

‘Lord help us! it were awful wicked 
even for a sea captain,” muttered the 
skipper, under his breath, while the 
stranger sighed heavily. 
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craft.’ Then Nick Crumpet made bold 
to tell him again that the plot was made 
sure and swift, but my Lord Governor 
roared curses, and would not heed. 
“Tf the Roebuck burn on the Quan- 
tico, may the devil suck in the water to 
quench us in hell!’ he swore, fierce and 
wicked. ‘Aye, ’fore God-a-mighty, may 


‘“The Lord Governor cursed the 
Quantico,” haughtily retorted the 
stranger. 

‘‘The Lord Governor Dunmore? 
There never were no such Governor 
of Virginia in my time,” persisted the 
skipper, ‘‘and I’m double your age, 
mate.” 
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‘*He cursed the Quantico, but he 
cursed us too,” continued the stranger, 
sadly. ‘‘We were sorry enough we had 
climbed the side of the Roebuck, safe 
and sound—two good men, with news 
of the plot that stirred such a wonder- 
ful rage inmy Lord Governor as turned 
him deaf to what his Captains said, un- 
til too late. Then—more’s the pity—he 
was struck of a panic when one of the 
small craft was seen in a blaze, then 
another and another, and, at last, the 
Roebuck. She burned and blazed to 
the water’s-edge, and two good men, 
Nick Crumpet and—” 

The stranger stopped, and passed his 
hand slowly over his head. ‘‘ It struck 
here—the mast fell and knocked us over- 
board. Ay—ay—it wasan evil night.” 

‘*It’s a queer tale, mate—did she 
burn to naught ?” asked the skipper. 

‘* Sure, to cinder and ash, saving that 
as lays at the bottom over there and 
brings ill to the craft.” 

‘* What might it be, mate,” whispered 
the skipper. 

‘*Her anchor, man,” fiercely retorted 
the other. ‘‘ The burnt hulk went to 


the bottom—the men of the brave ship 


Roebuck will never know her. She has 
washed and washed and drifted and 
drifted with all the weight of sand and 
waste inside and outside. The tide is 
strong overhernow. It hascaught the 
anchor, and twisted and turned and 
worked it through the timbers—it must 
be the fire that makes them so rotten— 
and now the hulk has turned again, with 
the anchoraloft. Nick Crumpet and me 
have tried, but we cannot heave the 
anchor—it is wedged between the tim- 
bers—heave it out, and nevera snagged 
boat will there be in Quantico. I must 
be going—the storm is over—where is 
Tom Simms? Do you think he will 
come soon ?” 

The fierce eyes seemed anxious and 
restless as he reiterated the question. 

‘*T—I—don’t know, mate—I never 
heard of Tom Simms,” ventured the 
skipper, uneasily. 

‘* He knows that daylight must never 
catch us ashore—he is our only friend. 
No one else knows the men of the Roe- 
buck. Tom has the secret word—they 
whisper it into his ear, and all is safe. 
I must be off before the moon comes 
out clear—oh, if Tom had only waited 
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for me—good night,” and, as abruptly 
as he came, the stranger was gone. 

The next day astrange tale was spread 
up and down the river about an un- 
known sailor, who averred that an an- 
chor, wedged into an old hulk of a lost 
vessel buried in the sands of the river 
bottom, was the cause of the accident 
to the White Nancy. 

People laughed and told Captain 
Kell that the punch had been over 
strong, and the yarns over long and 
mendacious. Captain Kell was uncon- 
vinced—he invariably glanced at the 
black line on the wall. One day, when 
unusually perturbed by the sneers of the 
skeptics, he mounted a step-ladder, and 
hammered along the black line. The 
loosened plastering fell, revealing the 
well-preserved oak ledge of a closed up 
window. Captain Kell turned pale, for 
there, in plain characters cut into the 
wood, could be seen: ‘‘N. C. 1776.” 

Another search was made—a long and 
patient search, or perhaps, more cor- 
rectly speaking, a pursuit of the evil 
thing lifting itself in unexpected locali- 
ties—where the river men knew that it 
was clear sailing—lifting itself to grip 
and wreck the vessels. At last an an- 
cient hulk of a ship, with the anchor 
wedged between its timbers, was dis- 
covered. Only the boldest men, tempted 
by large rewards, could be induced to 
go near it, foritshifted and drifted from 
place to place, as if some weird power 
propelled it upon an endless voyage. 
The rewards for its removal were 
doubled when in the old hold they found 
the skeletons of two men. Even with 
the monstrous rewards safely garnered, 
the reckless hands that destroyed the 
hulk were not envied. People regarded 
them with suspicion, as in some way 
leagued with Satan, especially when 
the schoolmaster related how, in 1776, 
the British ship Roebuck and some 
small craft were burned near Quantico. 

‘‘Mebbe it’s all coming true,” the 
schoolmaster confided to the skipper ; 
‘these waters are too shallow now fora 
vessel as big as the Roebuck. I'll war- 
rant ye, we had best leave this place— 
for mebbe—who knows—the birds may, 
some day, peck grass seed where the 
Quantico tides with the Potomac.” 

‘¢ Sure, mate, like as not, but if it wurn’t 
the devil, who wur that ere stranger?” 
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A DEER AUNT WITH AKICITANA. 


By J. ©. Green. 


KICITANA was an In- 
dian scout. He took 
great pride in his rank 
as sergeant, and held 
the one other scout, 
who was only a private, 
in proper subjection. 

His knowledge of the 
country was perfect, 
and he knew the haunts 
and habits of its ani- 
mals equally well. He 
was of great use in cap- 
turing deserters, for he 
could follow a trail on 
a run, where a white 

man would be unable to discover a sign. 
He was a perfect hunting companion, 
and through him I have obtained many 
a shot at deer, wolves and foxes that, 
without him, I would never have seen. 
Although he owned a rifle, he pre- 
ferred using his shot-gun—one of the 
nameless, old-fashioned, breech-loaders 


that spit fire at every joint—and how 


he would load it! I liked to learn the 
shooting powers of different guns, but 
I never asked to shoot his! 

One day in January, after a light fall 
of snow, we took the buckboard and went 
to the hills about four miles west of the 
Post. We were driving quite rapidly 
over a place where the ground was 
bare, when Akicitana said, ‘‘ Deer,” and 
jumped out. He pointed to the ground 
and motioned me to come. His keen 
eye had caught sight of a few droppings. 

Like a dog he ran in circles, increas- 
ing the diameter until he found the 
track. I followed, up hill and down, 
across places from which the wind had 
swept the snow as cleanly as though 
done with a broom—he never faltered, 
and the next patch of snow would show 
the tracks. It was a buck, and as Aki- 
citana said, ‘‘Come here last night— 
ketch him lie down.” 

The pace he kept up might be de- 
scribed as a dog-trot. I crawled into 
the buckboard and followed with the 
mules, 

The white man, of course, is im- 
mensely superior to the Indian in all 
respects, but I will back Akicitana 


against anything that don’t go by steam 
for a steady all-day run. 

About three miles from the start 
the tracks went into a slough. These 
sloughs, in summer, contain from six 
inches to a foot of water, and are cov- 
ered with a rank grass that grows from 
three to six feet high. They vary in 
size—some being two or three miles 
long, while others contain less than an 
acre. When the fires sweep over the 
prairie, in the fall, this grass escapes, 
and in winter furnishes cover. 

I started to follow the track into the 
grass, but Akicitana motioned me to 
stand still and commenced running 
around the slough, skirting the edge of 
the grass. His object was soon appar- 
ent. He wished to ascertain if the 
tracks went out. A low whistle from 
the other side notified me that he had 
found the trail. 

The second slough from this had an 
area of about three acres, and was sur- 
rounded by low hills. I took one side, 
and Akicitana took the other. We met. 
He had found no tracks, nor had I. To 
make sure, he circled again. With a 
smile that embodied visions of succulent 
roasts and tender fries, he assured me 
that the deer was there. 

We walked abreast through the grass, 
about four rods apart. To me it was 
very exciting. That the buck was there 
was certain; that we would obtain some 
good shots at him was also certain. But 
where, when and how he would make 
his appearance was not at all certain. 

The conventional lump in my throat 
was growing—about two cubic inches 
for each step we advanced. Just as we 
reached the centre of the slough, the 
deerjumped. Akicitana fired and down 
came the flag—a sure sign that he was 
hit. He was struck in the right hind 
quarter, rendering one leg useless. 

Through the slough and up the side 
hill he went, followed by a stream of 
lead from my Winchester. The last 
shot broke his back and he fell. We 
cut him open, loaded him on the buck- 
board and started for the Post. While 
returning, I saw an illustration of Indian 
ingenuity that is worth noting. 
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One of the mules shied at a hole. 
Akicitana pronounced it a skunk hole, 
and gave me to understand that the 
animal was at home. I did not doubt 
his statements, but, to get at his methods 
of reasoning, I asked him how he knew 
it to be a skunk. He answered by 
picking up a hair. That the animal was 
in his hole was shown by the frost from 
his breath, which had gathered around 
the mouth of the hole. 

My Indian friend evinced a very 
lively interest in this Lubin of the 
prairies. Young skunk being only sec- 
ond to young dog as an Indian delicacy, 
Akicitana said he would catch the ani- 
mal. I doubted his ability to do so, but, 
taking observations on the wind,I took a 
safe position and awaited developments. 

He took his hatchet and cut a sapling 
about ten feet long. He procured a 
wild grape-vine near by, of about the 
same length. After splitting the end 
of the sapling, he pried the two sides 





open with his hatchet and placed one 
end of the grape-vine in the split, so 
that it held it open. 

Here was an improvised trap, simple 
and ingenious. Thrusting the split end 
down the hole, he twisted and pushed 
the sapling until he was satisfied he had 
it in proper position. He jerked out the 
grape-vine, the split ends sprang to- 
gether and held the animal securely. 
By slowly pulling out the sapling—the 
skunk protesting meanwhile in his own 
mild and peculiar way—he was enabled 
to get him to the mouth of the hole and 
end his career with the hatchet. 

Akicitana couid with difficulty be 
made to understand me when, at the 
risk of being considered fastidious, I 
refused to allow him to put his skunk 
inside the deer to carry. 

We compromised by tying the animal 
underneath the buckboard, and, wit] »ut 
looking, we were satisfied all the vay 
home that he was there. 





A CYCLIST'S VISION. 


I mused on the passing of the year; 
«That year so old—like a withered sire 
Of children twelve—prone on his bier; 
When out of the embers I seemed to see 
My trusty wheel come flying to me. 


B’ the gleam of a slowly-dying fire, 


* * * * 


’Twas mounted and guided with buoyant ease, 
By the young New Year in the guise of Love. 
With wings like those of the honey bees, 
And limbs as fair as the breast of dove. 
A quiver of arrows,—alack, alack! 
Hung from his dimpled shoulder bare, 
Wondering whom he had come to attack, 
I watched him covertly from my chair. 


My eye he caught and, by subtle spell, 
Brought me beside the whirling wheel; 
And then, with laugh, and touch of the bell, 
He led me away, for woe or for weal. 
At first, through soft and flow’ry ways, 
And then, by windings dark and drear, 
Lured by a hope through tangled maze, 
And stung by a doubt when Love was near. 


Between the flashing spokes, methought, 
A glimpse I caught of one most dear. 
With hair of gold, and eyes that brought 
A heaven again of azure clear. 

«Oh, Love! ” I cried—‘“ in pity wait#” 
‘+ A talisman I leave,”’ quoth he. 

And swift I woke, by fireless grate, 
The Yule-tide mistletoe to see! 


KATE GERRING. 
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EAN told me the story. We had 

been to the theatre on Christ- 

mas eve, and, finding that a 

sharp flurry of snow had come 

up and was swirling through the crisp, 

dry air in anything but a pleasant way, 

we had turned into the nearest café for 

supper. Pending its arrival, we were 

whiling away the time with a glance at 

the latest ‘‘extra special,” with only 

interjections of conversation, when 

suddenly Dean lowered his paper and 
looked over at me. 

‘‘Here’s a curious thing,” said he. 
‘‘A minister in Philadelphia shoots a 
house-breaker; fires at him twice, it 
appears, yet succeeds only in wounding 
him; so that the thief got away after 
all. However, that’s pretty good for a 
preacher,” 

‘‘ Yes, I think he did pretty well,” I 
replied. ‘‘Of course I don’t know any- 
thing about it; you see I never got into 
such a scrape; but, I imagine, if I found 
a burglar in my room I’d be so excited, 
not to say frightened, that I’d miss him 
altogether. And then, again, I’d think 
a long while before putting a forty-four 






THE 

BURGLAR 
OF 

" €ORN-FIELD 


INN. 


By 


Herman Babson. 


calibre ball into any one, burglar or no 
burglar.” 

‘*You think so?” said ‘Dean, gazing 
at me closely. ‘‘Don’t you think it 
right to shoot a burglar?” 

‘“Yes, of course, it may be right 
enough; you have the law on your side, 
and all that, I know, but—’”’ 

‘*But what ?” 

‘* Well, the £2//ing—that’s the horribie 
thing about it. Perhaps I don’t express 
myself clearly, but it’s the idea of 
shooting a man in cold blood.” 

‘I think your blood would be any- 
thing but ‘cold.’ I assure you it is. 
extremely warm at such a time,” re- 
marked my companion. 

‘* You speak as though you were an 
experienced burglar-killer,” I answered. 
‘*Did you ever find yourself in such a 
position ?” ; 


‘*Well, no—not quite. But I did 


come pretty near shooting a man once, 
and I shall never forget it. 
like to hear about it ?” 

‘* Most assuredly.” 

The waiter, in the meantime, had 
arrived, and Dean poured himself a. 


Would you 
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glass of ale. Holding it up to the light, 
he gazed into the foaming liquid a 
moment or two, as if collecting his 
thoughts, and went on: 

‘*] don’t know whether you will say 
the thing I’m going to tell you is worth 
the telling or not; but when I read that 
account in the paper, and remembered 
it was Christmas eve, one of my own 
experiences vividly came back to my 
mind. You are right in saying that 
one should be loath to kill a burglar, 
even though that burglar be a villain of 
the deepest dye, unless your own life is in 
imminent peril; and the determination 
of exactly the moment when that is the 
case is the problem upon which hangs 
aterrible responsibility. 

‘*Let me tell you my experience. 

‘‘Tt was back in the seventies. There 
had been a severe snow storm, and all 
the railroads had been badly blocked. 
At the time I speak of, however, the 
roads were open again and the trains 
were running but a little behind time. 
My brother, Ellery, and I were to visit 
our grandfather’s home,up in the woods 
of Vermont, and had timed to arrive on 
Christmas eve—we were to remain a 
week—and had promised ourselves a 
good, old-fashioned, country outing; 
sleigh-riding, skating, hunting and trap- 
ping. You may be sure that we had 
both looked forward to that week with 
a good deal of pleasure. To us city 
men, the prospect of snow-covered fields 
and hills was delightful. 

‘The day we started was clearand fine, 
just as it has been to-day. The crisp, 
biting air seemed a sort of promise of 
what we should meet up _ north. 
We took the Fitchburg Railroad west to 
Miller’s Falls, and then went rolling 
north on the Vermont Central. By six 
o’clock we were well into Vermont. 
Somewhere north of Brattleboro, our 
train had the misfortune to meet with a 
slight accident; serious enough, however 
to delay it some hours. As time passed, 
with no immediate prospect of our get- 
ting off, and my brother and I had no in- 
tention of passing the night in the car, 
we asked one of the brakemen if there 
was any house or inn in the neighbor- 
hood where we could put up. He told 
us that if we would walk on ahead to the 
next station, we could, doubtle$s, hirea 
team to take us to a hotel. 
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We took our slight luggage and set 
out. It was pretty poor walking, for the 
snow was not yet hard and, in many 
places,the wind had blown it into drifts. 
We reached the station just as night 
came on, to find, to our disgust, that 
there was not a single light inside. 

The building stood out against the 
wintry northern sky, coldand cheerless, 
and I am afraid that, as we stood in the 
lonely desolation, we blessed our luck 
in somewhat strong language. Surely 
we had a provocation. Angry as we 
were, we forgot it all for the moment 
when, turning the corner on the out- 
side, we caught sight of the rising moon. 
I think I shall never enjoy a more beau- 
tiful winter scene. The great disk rose 
above the eastern hills, making the 
white fields around us all the more spec- 
tral and desolate as the light grew bright- 
er; but, with the increasing light, the 
cold seemed to grow more intense. We 
stamped our feet and flung our arms 
about, in sheer desperation, to keep 
warm, and had all but made up our mind 
to return to the train, when we heard 
bells in the distance. A moment later, 
a large single sleigh came dashing 
along. 

‘** Hullo! Hullo, there!’ sang out 
my brother. ‘Stop a minute.’ 

‘“*The driver drew rein, and without 
answering the hail, looked toward us. 
Ellery ran out into the road, and ex- 
plained our situation. Then he turned 
to me and, waving his hand, cried out : 

‘**Come on, it’s all right—he’s going 
north and will take us. He says that 
there’s aninna short distance up, where 
we can stop.’ 

‘*Our driver was not a prepossessing 
man; indeed, I may go further‘and say 
that he was decidedly evil looking, and 
although he had made us, in a somewhat 
off-hand way, welcome to the ride, he 
was taciturn and more inclined to ask 
than give information. It might have 
been my fault, or it might have been 
groundless; but, somehow, heimpressed 
me unfavorably. 

‘“‘Half an hour later we were toasting 
our feet before a cheerful log fire in 
the sitting-room of ‘Corn-field Inn.’ 
Queer name, to be sure, but the pro- 
prietor told us that he had had a law- 
suit about the ownership of the land, 
with a farmer who once had a corn-field 
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there, and coming out ahead, had named 
his hotel in honor of his victory. 

We spent a most entertaining evening 
before that fire, cracking jokes and tell- 

‘ing stories with the keeper, till long 
after our fellow passenger had retired, 
and at last we went to bed. 

There were no guests in the house, 
except our friend of the sleigh, who was 
evidently a stranger, and ourselves. 

‘¢<T ain’t got no fire in them sleepin’ 
rooms,’ said the genial owner, as he led 
the way upstairs, ‘’xcept in this’ere one, 
’t head of these stairs; an’ that one’s got 
nuthin’ but a single 
bed in it. My son 
stays there, but he 
ain’t to home an’ 
one of ye can have 
it. T’other one’ll 
be purty cold, but 
we'll give yer lots of 
coverin’s. We don’t 
keep no fires in 
extra rooms in win- 

‘ter. Don’t get no 
trade ’xcept drum- 
mers, an’they’llstan’ 
anythin’.’ 

‘*T willingly gave 
up the warm room 
to my brother, as 
he was less robust 
than I. The land- 
lord then conducted 
me toward the rear 
of the house and 
presently ushered 
me into my apart- 
ment. 

‘oT guess Pil 
bring yer up some 
hot water,’ said he, 
putting the lamp upon a little table 
near the windows. ‘ This ’ere pitcher’s 
froze solid.’ 

‘*T thanked him, but said that all he 
need see to was some extra blankets. 
These were soon furnished and, in al- 
most less time than it takes to tell it, I 
was snug in bed with at least five cover- 
ings over me. 

‘* My room was one of those large, old- 
fashioned apartments, rather low, with 
huge, solid beams running across the 
ceiling., There was a thin, faded car- 
pet on the floor, and the bed stood at 
the back of the room. At the front of 
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the room were two windows, through 
which the bright moon-beams poured, 
lighting up the interior enough for me 
to make out the more prominent pieces 
of furniture. The door leading from 
the entry was to the left of the win- 
dows, and had no key, but that caused 
me no apprehension. 

“‘It has always been my habit to carry 
a revolver when traveling. I know 
that there is a law against it, but we 
don’t always obey the laws. Another 
thing I am accustomed to do is to keep 
my valuables, such as my money, watch 
and other things, 
under my pillow. I 
invariably follow 
this rule. 

“‘T went straight 
to sleep, and did not 
wake until, I should 
judge, three hours 
later. What awoke 
me, I could not 
quite make out, but 
I thought it was 
the creaking of a 
board in the floor. I 
recollect, however, 
that I opened my 
eyes with a start. 
I was looking to- 
ward the windows, 
and you may judge 
my surprise when I 
perceived the form 
of a man standing 
in front of the win- 
dow to the left— 
the one nearer the 
door. The moon 
was now on the other 
side of the house, 
and its rays no longer fell upon the 
floor. But the glistening snow outside 
reflected quite light enough for me to 
see plainly the outlines of the two win- 
dows. AsI said before, the man was 
standing in front of the window near- 
est the door. He seemed to be heavily 
cloaked ina large cape ulster, and his 
head was bound with a tippet. 

‘‘As to his purpose, I hadn’t the slight- 
est doubt; he was bending over, intent 
upon an examination of my clothes. [had 
laid them on the table which, as I have 
said, stood near the windows. Of course 
he was a burglar. I riust confess, how- 
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ever, that although I was beginning to 
get somewhat excited, I felt but little 
alarm; and I knew there was nothing 
about my apparel to reward this mid- 
night prowler. Everything was under 
my pillow. It was the easiest thing in 
the world for me to slip my hand under 
it and grasp my revolver, slowly and 
carefully to cock it, and then withdraw 
my arm. My eyes never once left the 
man. I remember that, as I lay watch- 
ing him, it occurred to me that this was 
no novice; amateurs didn’t choose such 
a bitter cold night as this was. He was, 
probably, a professional thief and I 
would spoil his little game. I raised 
my pistol and took careful aim. My 
mind was singularly calm. I presume 
it was because I had not, up to this 
time, thought seriously of killing him. 
Just, at this moment my burglar stepped 
to the window, very cautiously raised 
the sash, and stood looking down into 
the snow-covered road. Now was my 
time; his back was turned fully upon 
me, and with the window in front of it, 
presented a good target. Again I 
raised the revolver. It seemedas though 
I aimed for fully a minute. In my 


imagination I already heard the sharp 
report, saw the flash, and perceived my 
man fall backward upon the floor; and 
then there would be a momentary si- 


lence. I would spring from my bed, 
hurriedly strike a light and alarm the 
house. My brother and the landlord 
would come rushing into my room; I 
would be questioned and detained for 
examination by the police. A great 
fuss, to: be sure, just for the sake of 
killing a thief, who, after all, had not 
found anything. Why should I care so 
long as he kept away from my bed ? 
Strange as it may seem, I never once 
thought of the moral significance of my 
deed; that I was about to take a man’s 
life, deliberately shoot some one—this 
did not occur to me. Well, I lowered 
my revolver. ‘If you come over to 
this corner, I’ll do it,’ I said to myself. 
And so, I lay watching him through my 
nearly closed eyes. Presently he shut 
the window. Again he looked through 
my clothes, and then lifted them, as 
though searching the top of the table; 
doing this with the utmost care, and 
without the slightest noise. 

‘‘Suddenly he seemed to hesitate; he 
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turned and gazed toward the bed where 
I lay. Icould not see his face, but I 
knew he was looking at me. Possibly 
he was making up kis mind to examine 
my couch, without my knowing it. I 
had not long to wait. He came to- 
ward me. 

‘* For the third time Icoveredhim. I 
would wait until he got almost upon me, 
then I would let him have it full in the 
breast. I would shoot him dead, I 
would have no half-way business about 
it. Three steps more, and I would fire. 
One, two,—he halted. Had he seen 
me? Did he know that I had him at 
my mercy? Or, was he about to shoot 
at me? I saw him raise his right arm. 
Still, for some unacountable reason I 
witheld my fire. That saved his life; 
for, without taking another step, he 
turned about, hurried across the room 
and out through the door. 

‘*T sprang from my bed and went to 
the window. I opened it and peered 
out into the night. I quite expected, 
though why I don’t know, to see the 
sleigh of our friend of the night before. 
Perhaps I could catch sight of him as 
he left the house; if so, I would give 
him a good scare in the way of two or 
three random shots. Nobody appeared, 
however; he had probably gone away 
on the other side of the building. I 
lowered the sash, and lighted my lamp. 

‘* For the first time I felt chilled and, 
much to my surprise, I discovered that I 
was inacold sweat. My limbs grew 
weak and my head began to be dizzy. 
The reaction was frightful. I got back 
into bed and, although I tried to divert 
my mind, I trembled and shook for fully 
half an hour. At last I fell into a 
troubled sleep which lasted until day- 
light. When I awoke I still felt the 
effects of my experience. 

‘* At half-past seven, I was down- 
stairs. The landlord had made a good 
fire in the sitting-room, and I threw 
myself into a chair before it. Out-of- 
doors it was a glorious winter morning. 
Now and then sleigh-bells would jingle 
merrily, and the distant whistle of an 
engine told me that the road was again 
open for travel. I picked up an agri- 
cultural. paper and tried to amuse my- 
self with its contents; but my mind 
was busy with the events of the previ- 
ous night. 
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‘* As soon as my brother came down 
stairs, we went to the dining-room. 
I decided to tell him of my ad- 
venture, during breakfast. We had 
hardly begun when he remarked, ‘ You 
had a visitor last night. Were you 
awake?’ 

‘“*Well, yes—I was,’ I answered, 
much surprised that he should intro- 
duce the topic. ‘Great scot, how did 
you know? Did he visit you too?’ 

‘** Visit me?’ inquired my brother, 
with a puzzled look. ‘ Who?’ 

““*Why, the burglar—he came to 
my room about half-past one, and——’ 
- “*Burglar? Ha! ha! ha!’ My 
brother laughed, heartily. ‘ /¢was J, 
I felt a cold coming on, from that walk 
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of ours last night, and wanted some 
brandy. I could not find my flask and, 
supposing you had it, crept round to your 
room after it. I could not find it and, 
not wishing to wake you, I went back.’ 

‘**Good God! were you in my room 
last night?’ 

‘* *Certainly.—Why what’s the matter 
with you?’ 

‘*T gulped down my coffee and hur- 
riedly left the table. 

‘*Ellery came after me, wanting to 
know if I was ill. I told him it was 
nothing, and after awhile, managed to 
stop his questions. But it was a ter- 
rible shock to my nerves, and well 
nigh spoiled my Christmas holiday.” 

I should think it did. 


THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 


HEN flamed Aurora through the winter night, 
\ \ And crimson spearmen thronged the quivering sky, 
One, slain, from out the hurly of the fight 
Fell in the wood beside a stream to die; 
‘* And lo!” one said, ‘‘ A meteor, flaming bright, 
Falls in the frozen wood where none are nigh.” 


When summer through the sources of the stream 

Sends all the burning glamor of her power, 
The warrior’s soul awakens from its dream 

In the cool shadow of the woodland bower, 
And in his crimson armor all agleam, 

We find beside the brook the cardinal flower. 
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A NIGHT AMONG WOLVES. 


By Pred. Whishaw. 


there is nothing 
more delightful 
than to pass a 
night in the depths 
of a Russian for- 
est. Stretched 
upon a couch of 
hay, well wrapped 
in fur or sheepskin, 
with one’s feet to- 
ward a fire of dead 
pine branches, one 
may lie gazing at 
the sombre pines 
and dream all man- 
ner of marvelous 
fairy tales. 

Many and many a night have I spent 
lying thus beneath the dark trees of the 
densest Russian forests. It is the ideal 
of absolute peace. Only the keeper is 
astir, prowling in and out of the flicker- 


ing rays, busily, but silently, collecting 
fallen twigs wherewith to keep the bon- 


fire going. When he, at length, sits 
down to smoke his long Finn pipe, there 
is nothing to break the stillness. 

As one lies on his back and stares up 
into the little patch of black sky over- 
head, just large enough to accommodate 
three tiny stars, and listens to the un- 
broken hush of the night, one wonders 
how he can ever dream of wasting a 
night in bed when it might be spent out 
here inthe very bosom of mother Nature. 
This is rest, perfect rest, to mind and 
body ; good for the soul, too. 

How very far away seem care 
and sin and work, and all the 
miseries of every-day existence! 
What if some large creature were 
to pounce upon one 
here, in the dark- 
ness? No! In this 
abode of perfect 
peace there can ex- 
ist no such thing as 
treachery and blood- 
shed. Sleep has be- 
Witched all things ; 
even the most blood- 
thirsty of beasts 


would surely hesitate to break in upon 
the sanctity of such rest as this. 

As though to belie the thoughts, a 
most dismal noise suddenly mars the 
stillness of the moment. It is a wolf. 
The holy peace of night is broken ; 
thoughts poetical may as well take 
flight; for that wolf, having once begun 
to howl, will continue to make night 
hideous until he shall have found some- 
thing to eat, or withdrawn out of hearing. 

I know his habits well, and have had 
some narrow shaves with him. The 
nearest, perhaps, was on just such a 
night as this, when I was living in the 
same village with Simeon, who was a 
keeper, and hunting with him. One 
day in that winter—little Father ! how 
cold it was that year !—we found out 
that there were wolves in the neighbor- 
hood ; in fact, one or two of them had 
entered the village during the night, as 
wolves will when it is very cold, and 
had killed two dogs and old Timoshka’s 
only horse. Timoshka had no proper 
shed for the horse, and it was tethered 
inside an old, ruined barn, which lay just 
beyond the last house of the village. Of 
course, the wolves had only to help 
themselves and go away, and no one 
was any the wiser until the next morn- 
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ing, except, of course, the horse and the 
two little dogs, whose wisdom was not 
of much service to them, 

Simeon and I did not take long in 
making up our minds that one or more 
of the skins of those thieving wolves 
should be ours before next morning. 
The only point to be decided was, which 
of the several methods of getting at the 
brutes shoule be adopted on this occa- 
sion. We decided to try the sucking- 
pig argument upon them; this being 
the plan which would give us the most 
speedy results. We might, of course, 
have killed and laid down a horse or a 
cow, but possibly we should have been 
obliged to wait two or three days before 
the scent attracted our quarry, and old 
Timoshka was all the while begging us, 
with tears in his eyes, to lose not a mo- 
ment in executing summary vengeance 
upon the thieves who had robbed him of 
his only horse. 

it so happened that Simeon’s sow had 
a litter a few weeks old, and one of the 
youngsters, Simeon said, was a specially 
suitable one for our purpose, in that it 
was possessed of as strident a voice 


as ever helped to make a pandemonium 
of a pig-sty>. 

This wa: ‘ust the pig for us, for the 
louder your pig squeaks the better is 
your chance of attracting the wolves. 


So Simeor  1I took the little porker, 
taking also a good supply of something 
to keep out the cold—harnessed my 
best horse to the sledge, put on our 
sheepskin shuhas, loaded our guns with 
slugs and, at <bout ten o’clock at night, 
started off through the woods. 

Simeon had not exaggerated when he 
praised the vocal talent of his little pig. 
Its voice was one of the finest I have 
heard for the special purpose of our 
drive. Asarule one isobligedto pinch 
the little creature’s tail at intervals in 
order to keep its vocal energy up to the 
mark; but this gallant little animal re- 
quired no such incentive to do its very 
best for us. From beginning to end it 
yelled as though its last hour had come; 
never had I heard sucha din; it was so 
deafening that Simeon and I were obliged 
to speak rather loudly, whenever we had 
anything to say to one another, which 
fact was, perhaps, one of the reasons 
why, for a long while,no wolves ap- 
peared to accept the invitation which 
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we, in the person of our little porker, 
held out to them. 

We glided along for at least two 
hours without a sign of a wolf. The 
forest was dense on both sides of the 
road, and though it was a fairly light 
night, we could not see very far into 
the depths of. dark pines. We began 
to be afraid, at last, that the brutes must 
have left our part of the world; per- 
haps they had overheard poor old Ti- 
moshka’s opinion of their proceedings 
the previous night, and had thought it 
wiser to get themselves out of reach of 
his withering curses. Whatever may 
have been their reason, they appeared 
to have departed, and Simeon and I 
grew silent and melancholy, as disap- 
pointed men will. 

All of a sudden, just as we reached a 
spot where there was a small open 
space at one side of the road, the horse 
gave a frantic shy, banging the side of 
the sledge against a tree-trunk and tip- 
ping it over. Simeon had the reins and 
held on tight to them, luckily for both 
of us; but I, taken unawares, and hav- 
ing both hands employed in holding my 
gun, flew clean out of the sledge and 
went, head foremost, into the snow. 

When I[ had finished my gyrations I 
became aware of two things; one pleas- 
ant, the other very much the reverse. 
I found that I had, somehow, managed 
to keep hold of my gun; that was the 
agreeable discovery; the unpleasant 
part of the matter was the distant view 
of Simeon’s back, as he careered away 
at full speed, half in and half out of his 
sledge, which the frightenea horse was 
dragging along as fast as it could move 
its galloping hoofs. Simeon was pulling 
at the reins and swearing at the run- 
away steed, but without the slightest 
effect. In another minute man, horse, 
sledge and squealing pig had disap- 
peared in the dusky distance. 

Then, suddenly, I became aware of 
the cause of the horse’s terror. Stand- 
ing quite still and half hidden in the 
shadow of a pine tree was a huge, gray 
wolf. I was in the very act of raising 
my gun, in orderto make sure of him 
while I could, whena movement on the 
right attracted my eye and stayed my 
arm. Turning to see what this might 
be, I perceived a second wolf, while 2 
third anda fourth seemed, at the same 
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instant, to issue out of the darkness and units—but with a pack of wolves. As 
to stand, grim and silent, beside orclose every one knows, the wolf is a very 
to the others. I turned my head half different animal when supported by his 
round and glanced over my shoulder. fellows, in force, as compared with the 











SIMEON’S OUTFIT. 


A fifth wolf wasthere. I turned round 


same creature when by himself, or with 


and a sixth and seventh were there. 

I must confess that my heart failed 
me foramoment, and with some reason, 
for it was clear to me that I had now to 
deal—not with two or three wandering 


only two or three others. 

Now, while I felt a considerable sink- 
ing at the heart, when I realized the 
somewhat startling truth, I did not 


on that account lose my head. On 
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the contrary, I donot think that I was 
ever in my life more clear headed, 
though I felt that the chances for my 
escape were slim. I had, of course, re- 
served my fire ; this should be my very 
- last resource. 

I remembered to have heard, some- 
where, that on a certain occasion a be- 
lated traveler had been surrounded by 
a pack of wolves in mid-forest and had 
kept them at bay by the simple process 
of remaining awake and refusing to 
succumb to the frost. The wolves, he 
is supposed to have declared, squatted 
all round him waiting for him to die, or 
to fall asleep, which comes to the same 
thing, and dared not attack him before 
death supervened. I may add that I 
had never believed this story, but in 
spite of this fact I was pleased to re- 
member it at this crucial moment. 

My first step was to pick out a large 
tree, the largest in view, and to edge 
towards it, with the intention of placing 
my back against it in order to secure 
myself from an attack in the rear. By 
this time there were eleven gaunt, gray 
brutes, and they watched me silently, 
keeping in the shadow as much as pos- 
sible. It was but a few paces to the 
tree which I had chosen as my sanctuary, 
and by dint of moving an inch or two 
at a time I managed to reach and place 
my back against it. So far so good. 
Then an idea struck me; why not turn 
quickly and shin up the tree before the 
brutes could seize me. It was not a 
pleasant reflection that,in all probability, 
they would have me by the leg before 
I should be able to climb beyond reach. 

However, I have always been, since my 
boyhood, about as good a climber as you 
will see outside of a monkey-house, so 
I determined to have a try. The 
wolves were at this time about twenty 
paces distant from me. The tree had 
no friendly branch to which I could 
cling and haul myself up; it was a 
straight, bare trunk that I must negoti- 
ate—ugh ! it was not a pleasant mo- 
ment! However, the thing must be 
attempted, so I had better get it over. 
I turned suddenly, dropped my gun, 
and sprang with all my might and 
agility up the thick, mast-like stem. In 
an instant every wolf gave tongue and 
sprang also. 


I scrambled for dear life. The whole 
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affair occupied but a couple of seconds, 
yet for all that I very nearly succeeded 
in myattempt. I managed to shin up 
that tree to a height of about five feet 
in safety, when I felt a violent tug at 
my right foot, together with atwinge of 
pain. Some brute of a wolf had been 
too quick forme. For one awful mo- 
ment, as I felt myself being dragged 
down to the howling horde, for they 
were all howling now, I gave myself up 
for lost. Then, happily, my long 
leather boot came off, and the wolves, 
probably regarding it as the first install- 
ment of me, retreated into the shadow, 
quarreling and snarling over it as 
though it were the choicest of morsels. 

I slipped from the tree and stood 
shivering at the foot, for without that 
boot I felt the cold bitterly. I now 
seized my gun, for I felt sure that the 
wolves, having eaten the boot, would 
at once return for more ; but to my 
great relief they did not attack me, 
though they were neither so inactive 
nor so silent as they had been before 
the abortive climbing episode. Fearing 
lest the brutes should gafher courage, 
if they believed me to be losing mine, 
I decided to go through various gym- 
nastic exercises, with the double pur- 
pose of keeping myself warm and of 
proving to the dusky gentlemen watch- 
ing my every movement that there was 
plenty of life still left in me, in spite of 
the loss of one leather leg. 

The brutes were whining and trotting 
restlessly about, at this point of the pro- 
ceedings. I think but for the violence 
of my gymnastics they would have 
sprung for me; as it was, they clearly 
did not know what to make of it all. 
Still, I could not hope to keep them at 
bay very long and, unless Simeon re- 
turned pretty soon to my relief, the rest 
of me must soon go the way of my 
boot. Icould not help smiling at the 
idea that the wolf to whose share had 
fallen the heel, or the formidably nailed 
sole of that lost boot, must have 
thought me a poor sort of a dish; I 
wondered that he considered it worth 
his while to wait for a second helping. 

Then I had another idea. Why not 
sing? <A good, loud ditty might have 
the triple effect of keeping up my own 
spirits, alarming the wolves and convey- 
ing information to Simeon as to my ex- 
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act position. So I started a good, rous- 
ing song, with a chorus, and sang the 
whole of the eight verses, chorus and 
all, at the top of my voice. At the 
very first note, every wolf vanished in 
the shadows. As the song proceeded, 
however, they turned up again, one by 
one, and it now became evident to me 
that there were considerably more than 
eleven present. Even if Simeon did 
return, what in the world could he do? 
There would be two of us for the wolves 
to breakfast upon, instead of one. 

As I reflected thus my spirits began 
to descend towards zero. Simeon would 
never return; it would be suicide to do 
so. I was a doomed man; there was 
my gun, of course, and under cover of 
a shot I might climb the tree, and thus 
substitute a death by starvation or 
freezing for that of being torn to pieces, 
for 1 must leave my gun behind me if 
I climbed. Well, I would shoot a couple 
of the brutes before I succumbed, and 
meanwhile I must keep singing and do- 
ing my gymnastics, for I was not go- 
ing to give in until forced to it. 

All of a sudden I heard a sound which 
came to my ears like a song of deliver- 
ance. It was the voice of our small 
pig. Did it signify that Simeon had de- 
vised means of assisting me, or that the 
porker had escaped and was now racing 
down the road in search of home? 
Either contingency would be welcome. 
Simeon is a good enough fellow, but 
heis fond of his own skin, andhe would 
never think of returning merely for 
the pleasure of helping me to provide 
breakfast for a pack of wolves. There- 
fore, if the pig was still in his company, 
Simeon had indeed devised some way 
in which he could assist me. On the 
other hand, if the pig was merely run- 
ning back along the road on its own 
account, every wolf would ‘‘ go for it” 
as it went by, and thus afford me an 
opportunity of scrambling up the tree, 
gun and all. Perhaps Simeon had al- 
lowed the pigling to run down the road 
with this very object. Excellent 
Simeon ! 

But the pig’s squeals did not ap- 
proach any nearer; my little friend 
stayed where he was and squealed, ap- 
parently about a quarter of a mile away. 
The wolves were much exercised by the 
sound of his voice ; they trotted about, 
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eyeing me and apparently debating in 
their minds whether to wait until their 
erratic, shouting, human prey should 
allow himself to be made a meal of, or 
to go for the feast the gods provided 
further down the road. One old gray 
fellow, when he thought the others were 
not looking, slunk off, intending to make 
sure of the succulent morsel for him- 
self. But the others were looking— 
wolves always are—and in an instant 
three or four of them were after the 
would-be feaster. Seeing this, the rest 
probably decided that I could not get 
very far away while they just snapped 
up the porker and then returned. Away 
they all went, and I, feeling safe now, 
followed in their tracks, devoutly thank- 
ing my patron saint, St. Stephen, as I 
cautiously crept along. 

Then a rather curious thing hap- 
pened. Amid the howling of the 
wolves I heard Simeon’s voice shout- 
ing, and this is what he said: ‘‘If you 
are alive, come over here, quick; when 
you are within shot of the wolves, climb 
a tree, quickly. I will wait till I see you 
safely in the branches, and then we’ll 
have the grandest fun you ever had in 
your life.” 

I shouted a response and ran towards 
his voice. Meanwhile the pig had re- 
commenced his squeals, and I soon 
came within sight of a very remarkable 
spectacle. Surrounding a tree, from 
amid the branches of which proceeded 
the shrill cries of the pig, were the 
whole pack of wolves, sitting and stand- 
ing, but all looking upwards and howl- 
ing fit to wake the dead. Simeon and 
the pig were apparently up there to- 
gether, though how the fellow had man- 
aged to climb the tree, with a fair-sized 
pig in his arms, was a puzzle to me! I 
crept within thirty or forty yards of the 
party, and then quickly swung myself 
into a tree with convenient branches. 

Then the fun began. There were 
nearly twenty wolves about the tree, 
and we banged away at these until we 
had knocked over eight of them. They 
must have been ravenous, for they 
stayed within shot to eat the first that 
fell. Then, having torn him to pieces 
and bolted as much of him as they 
could in the limited time their fears per- 
mitted them to stay (about half a 
minute), the rest departed. 
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And so ended my adventure, and it 
was a close thing—about the closest I 
have experienced. Simeon behaved 
very well on this occasion. As he in- 
formed me, afterwards, when I was 
thrown out of the sledge he had been 
unable to stop his frightened horse and 
had, therefore, thought out a plan of res- 
cuing me as he flew along, and, having 
matured it, he dropped out of the sledge 
and allowed the horse to gallop home as 
quickly as he pleased, in company with 


UT of the heart of the frozen north, 
O Out of the mystic night 
“ Whose rainbow splendors flash 
athwart 
Infinite wastes of white 
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the sledge and the small porker, which 
he stuffed under the seat for safety be- 
fore leaving. The rest of his perform- 
ance I have described. It was a praise- 
worthy performance, for ‘‘ Simeon and 
the pig were one.” The real pig drove 
home in the sledge; the pig in the tree 
was Simeon. himself. Simeon was 
clever at imitating animals, and he 
could call a snail out of its shell or an 
eel out of its skin if he should set him- 
self to do it! 


Over the silent, spectral seas, 
Crested with endless snow, 

Over the barren, lonely leas, 
Blow, north wind, blow, 


Shake the last gold leaves from the tree, 
And, jewels of rarer sheen, 

Deck the bare boughs bounteously 
With prisms crystalline. 


Silence the river’s dreaming song, 
And mask its murmurous smile— 


The chime of the skates will ring along 


Many a merry mile! 


Fire the sluggish heart and brain 
And set the blood aglow! 

Over the world and back again 
Blow, north wind, blow! 





THE LAST STRETCH IN INDIA. 


LENZ'S WORLD TOUR AWHEEL. 


KURRACHEE. 


T last the continent of India lay 
behind me. In ten weeks I 
had covered two thousand one 
hundred and seventy-five miles, 

and Kurrachee by the sea was in sight. 


Kurrachee has a population of 120,000, 


and is a growing seaport town. 
Extensive harbor improvements have 
been made of late years, and much cot- 
ton and wheat is exported to Europe. 
It is twelve hours’ sail nearer to Aden 
than Bombay, and the ocean current is 
in its favor. The harbor is well forti- 
fied by low breast-works, garrisoned by 
many English troops. 

The city spreads over an area of about 
thirty square miles; the residences of the 
Europeans are scattered to a distance 
of five miles from the harbor. The 
city is surrounded by barren desert on 
three sides, and by the sea on the other. 
Camels are extensively used about the 
city, to carry people and merchandise. 
Heavy bullock carts do all hauling to 
and from the railway. Water-arches 
are built in different parts of the city, 
and connected with the small water 
works. Oxen, carrying water - bags, 
made of hides, nicely stand under these 
arches while the native opens the tap 
and fills the bags. 

The streets are all macadamized, and 
nicely shaded with trees. Churches, 
school and public buildings are of artis- 
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NATIVE TYPES. 


tic design, built of stone. Timber is 


scarce, nearly all being imported for 
building purposes. 
There are many different types of 


natives found in Kurrachee. The first 
and most prosperous in business are 
the Parsees, originally from Persia. 
They live and dress as Europeans, and 
some are quite white. They wear a 
queer shaped brimless hat, pressed in 
at the front and back. They are mostly 
all believers in Zoroaster, who was sup- 
posed to have brought sacred fire from 
heaven, which is now kept burning in 
their temples. In the early days they 
were persecuted in Persia, and fled to 
Hindustan. Here the Hindu religion 
corrupted them, brought them down to 
idolatry, and they were known as the 
fire-worshipers. In 1852 a partly suc- 
cessful attempt was made to restore 
purity, one object being not to pollute 
the elements. They neither burn nor 
bury their dead, but expose the dead 
bodies, to be devoured by carnivorous 
birds, on what are called ‘‘ Towers of 
Silence.” There is a: marked desire 
among them to follow the manners and 
customs of Europeans. 

The next type of natives are the 


high-caste Sinde Hindus. These also 
dress partly as Europeans, and wear a 
stove-pipe hat, with the brim on top, 
that looks like a European dress hat 
inverted. The Sinde merchant retains 
his Hindu dress, and wears a small 
turban, with a small rim. Punjabese, 
Beluchese, Afghans, Arabs and natives 
from different parts of the western 
coast of India are found in Kurrachee. 

India can well boast of many different 
classes of people. Strange as it may 
seem, but little remains, outside of the 
holy city of Benares, to show the mighty 
strength and richness of the past ages 
of Hindustan. The Afghans and Per- 
sians looted and secured much gold, 
silver, diamonds, rubies and precious 
stones, in their successful conquests 
centuries ago, and destroyed temples 
and other works of the Hindus. But 
to this day the Hindus have remained 
staunch in the Brahmin religion. 

As to the age of the earth, they 
simply eclipse the time figured by the 
great writer and philosopher Moses. 
They believe this world is now in its 
fourth age, which commenced from the 
equinox in March, 3102 B. C., and 
will last 432,000 years more. The first 
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age, called ‘‘Satya” or ‘‘Age of Truth,” 
lasted 1,728,000 years. The ‘‘ Treta” 
or ‘‘ Preservation Age” lasted 1,296,000 
years. The ‘‘Dwapara,” or third age, 
lasted 864,000 years. So, according to 
the belief of the Hindus, the earth has 
been in existence over four million 
years. The Hindus in India number 
about two hundred millions. 

The Mohammedan natives in India 
are a mixed race. Originally Persians, 
they mixed with Hindus, Afghans and 
other races. Their era dates trom the 
time Mohammed, the prophet, fled from 
Mecca, now the holy city of the Moham- 
medan world, to Medina, Friday, July 
16th, 622 A. D. 

Mohammed scoffed at Christ and 
Christianity. He wrote the ‘‘ Koran” of 
the Mohammedans, but it is a marked 
fact that certain pages are very similar 
to some in the Christian Bible. 

The Mohammedans are divided into 
two classes. One sect believe in the 
daughter of Mohammed, who had no 
sons, as the follower of the prophet. 
‘‘Fatimah” was her name. The other 
creed believe in the two sons of Ali— 
brother of Mohammed—called ‘‘ Hasan”’ 
and ‘‘ Husain.” All temples of the Mo- 
hammedans are built so all believers, 
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when praying, are facing Mecca, Thou- 
sands of natives from India and all parts 
of Asia ship and make a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, but few ever return, as Asiatic 
cholera carries them off by the thou- 
sands in Arabia. The religious teaching 
is said to be very good, but is now 
much corrupted. They number about 
fifty millions in India. 

Owing to the great riches of old Hin- 
dustan, there were continued strifes in 
India. First, among the Hindus, which 
in turn made it an easy matter for the 
Afghans and Persians to conquer the 
country on their respective invasions. 
Hindus of rank were favored in those 
days, but all poor Hindus were mere 
slaves, forced to till the soil, build 
mosques, forts and palaces of the Mogul 
kings, and even then were poorly fed. 
Grain, food and merchandise were con- 
sequently marvelously cheap; so this 
was the reason the European powers 
were anxious for a short route to India 
centuries ago. 

Now the natives of India are a free 
and independent people under the 
English government. All religions are 
tolerated, native schools are _ built 
throughout India, robbery and outlawry 
have been stopped, and the native can 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL TEMPLES IN 
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live in peace, save money and better his 
condition. But even, after all this, it is 
a fact that the educated native is un- 
grateful enough never to be satisfied, 
and claims to be down-trodden and even 
persecuted. He protests because he 
does not get the same salary as Europ- 
eans in the same position, not thinking 
that he has been taught probably from 
childhood to live very cheap, while 
Europeans must spend nearly all their 
money to live in such a torrid climate; 
and the native really saves more money, 
though making a smaller salary than 
the European. Then, too, if an English 
official may sometimes be a little harsh, 
it is immediately considered hateful and 
insulting towards the natives. The na- 
tive never thinks how irritable a person 
may be in a hot climate, far away from 
home and his former pleasures, sur- 
rounded by a horde of careless or dis- 
honest servants. Many other grievances 
of the educated natives are without any. 
cause whatever. I, for one, should not 
| care to spend much of my life in India, 
no matter how comfortable things may 
seem, or be. 


Free speech and press are allowed in 


India. It may be for office-seeking 
purposes, but it is said the language 
used by the natives at their indignation 
meetings is abusive and treasonable. 
Some of the newspapers in Bengal 
*and Northwest Provinces rile in such 
language against the officials, that they 
would not be tolerated even in the 
United States, the land of the free. It 
is, however, surprising how contented 
and happy the poor, uneducated natives 
are with their lot. 


~ 
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The English troops in India number 
about 80,000 officers and men, including 
infantry, artillery and cavalry. The 
native troops, consisting of Sikhs, 
Gourkhas and Madrasees number 
150,000 more. This small number is 
the standing army of India and Burma, 
covering an area of over a million and 
a half of square miles, with a popula- 
tion of over two hundred and sixty 
million inhabitants. 

My tour through India was just at 
the most opportune time of the year, 
otherwise traveling during the midday 
would have been almost impossible, 
especially in the Indus valley over the 
desert. As it was, I was enabled to 
travel almost without intermission from 
day to day, seldom staying more than 
one or two nights in one city, and to 
make frequently over fifty miles a day, 
sometimes much more; for instance, I 
wheeled into Benares after a spin of 76 
miles since breakfast, and into Delhi 
after making 83 miles since sunrise. 
Indeed, I think I have a right to be 
rather proud, as a cyclist, of the whole 
of that week, and of the wheel that 
carried me too. I covered in it a dis- 
tance of 477 miles, besides giving 
something of each morning and even- 
ing to the cities through which I passed, 
and to photographing many of their 
most interesting features. My plans 
from this point were to take steamer 
up the Persian Gulf to Bushire and 
thence follow along the regular cara- 
van route to the Persian capital. This 
would enable me to take advantage of 
the very early spring for traversing the 
hot desert stretches of southern Persia. 





A LION HUNT IN N°RTH-WESTERN COLSRADO. 


By Charles Ashley Hardy. 


T was a glorious day. 
We rode in Indian 
file along the sum- 
mit of the ridge, 
Patterson leading, 
then Wallihan and 
the writer, and fi- 

¢ nally Billy Wells 
bringing up the 
rear, with the 
hounds. 

We had left our 
cabin at sunrise, 
and, scrambling up 
with our horses and 
dogs over the rim 
rock, had gained the 
top of the ridge 

when the sun was an hour above the 
horizon and the mercury at ten degrees 
below zero. As we wound in and out 
among the pinions and cedars, that 
part of our attention which was not 
taken up in dodging the snow-laden 
boughs, was occupied in looking for lion 
tracks in the freshly fallen snow. 

We were in the middle of the winter 
range of the deer, which, shorter legged 
and less hardy than the elk, retreat into 
the lower country when the winter 
snows lie deep over the highlands. 
On every side were tracks the deer had 
made in passing from the south side of 
the ridge, where they make their beds 
among the thick cedars and pinions, to 
the bleak northern slopes, where they 
feed among the dead wood, and lie in 
the day-time. 

Now and then a string of four or five 
deer, headed by a buck with his antlers 
thrown well back, would cross in a jog- 


: 4 
trot, perhaps fifty yards in front of us, 
observing us curiously with their great’: 


* 


eyes, but rarely hastening their pace# 


or showing any signs of fear. We saw 
more than two hundred deer that day. 

As we rode down into the bottom of 
one of the small gulches that led off 
from the ridge, Patterson stopped and, 
dismounting, began to scrutinize closely 
a track in the dry snow. 

As if they knew what was in the 
wind, the dogs, coupled in pairs, began 
to set up an unearthly clamor, dragging 


each other about in their eagerness to | 


smell of every imaginary scent. 

‘*Here Hec, you black devil; come, 
back Speckle; Spot, you will, will you?” 
yelled Wells, dismounting among the 
excited hounds and laying about him 
with his quirt. ‘‘What is it, Pat?” » 

‘*T reckon it’s a lion all right enough,” 
returned Patterson, drawing off his 
mittens and shifting his six-shooter. 
‘*He’s a big one, too. Look at those 
feet. He’s gone right up the gulch, 
and the best thing we can do is to fol- 
low him up and let the dogs on him 
when he jumps.” 

At the first dip the side gulch made 
from the main ridge, the trail led into 
a thicket, where our horses could not 
follow. So, dismounting, we dropped 
the reins, and started in afoot. Once 
inside, the tracks turned and twisted, 
crossed and recrossed, and it looked as 
if all the lions of the neighborhood had 
made the thicket a rendezvous. 

‘* There ought to be a bait here, some- 
where,” remarked Wells, and on push- 
ing on a little farther we found it—the 
carcass of a buck, lying mangled and 
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half eaten at the foot of an overhanging 
pinion. The snow around was beaten 
hard, as if by some heavy animal, and 
bits of frozen flesh and quantities of 
hair were strewn upon the snow. 

But what are those broad, heavy 
tracks, with claw marks, and leaps be- 
tween, and the snow lying lightly where 
it has been thrown but a moment ago? 

‘*He’s our lion!” yelled Wells, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘ Pat, get the dogs, and we'll 
put ’em on right here.” 

In a moment Patterson returned with 
the yelping pack, and, as the couplers 
were unsnapped, the voices opened one 
by one on the track, making the echoes 
ring confusedly among the rim rocks, 
as they led away up the gulch. 

No sooner had the last hound disap- 
peared among the pinions than we 
mounted our horses, and rode along 
the broad trail of the hounds and their 
quarry. Behind us were the two shep- 


herd dogs that were reserved for a fight 


at close quarters. 

I have seen and participated in rides 
after the hounds, both in the East and 
West, where the only danger was to be 
apprehended from beneath; but, when 
one has to watch both ground and air, 
and to dodge the attacks of a labyrinth 
of protruding branches, as well as keep- 
ing a firm seat, the difference between 
fox hunting and lion hunting is marked. 

We must have ridden three miles, 
through pinion thickets and over fallen 
trees, sometimes sliding down slippery 
slopes, and sometimes getting off and 
leading where the descent was too pre- 
cipitous, before we came within hear- 
ing of the dogs. 

Now and then a long, quavering bay 
reached*our ears, but it was not until 
we had crossed the last ridge and were 
riding down into the gulch bottom that 
the clamor of the dogs broke plainly 
upon the wintry air; and this time, in- 
stead of notes long drawn out, it 
sounded quick and sharp, a perfect 
babel of angry sounds. 

‘‘They’ve got him treed!” shouted 
Patterson, digging the spurs into his 
horse, ‘‘ take him, Tuck and Hec,” and, 
at the wave of his hand, the two shep- 
herds darted forward towards the spot 
where the hounds were yelping, while 
we rode after, all spurring save the 
photographer, who was beating a vig- 
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orous tattoo with his heels upon the 
sides of his old yellow horse. 

Upon hearing our approach, the dogs 
redoubled their noise. Before coming 
within sight of them we dismounted, 
hobbled our horses, and softly ad- 
vanced, taking care to keep hidden 
among the pinions, for fear the lion 
would jump at sight of us; for, con- 
trary to the general opinion, mountain 
lions are cowards, and fear man above 
all things. 

Sure enough, there, some thirty feet 
above ground, bracing himself among 
the topmost branches of the green 
cedar, crouched the great cat, compla- 
cently eying the dogs beneath, and 
occasionally giving an angry spit that 
only made them rage the fiercer. 

One of the hounds was so carried 
away by the sight of his inveterate 
enemy, that, in his frenzy and aided by 
the thickly spreading limbs, he had 
succeeded in climbing two-thirds of the 
way up the tree. But, even as we 
looked, he lost his precarious foothold, 
and fell to the ground amid a shower 
of bark and needles. 

‘*Now, Wallihan,” said Wells, to the 
photographer, ‘‘hurry up and get a 
picture. He won’t stay there long, 
now we’re here.” 

The camera was unstrapped, a plate 
holder inserted, and Wallihan moved 
noiselessly forward, while we stood 
anxiously awaiting the click of the 
shutter. In afew minutes he returned 
as noiselessly as he went. 

‘‘T got a magnificent picture,” he 
exclaimed, his face wreathed in smiles. 
‘* He wasn’t more than forty feet away, 
and looking right at me. Now, you 
fellows drive him out, and I’ll take him 
again as he jumps.” 

The tree that the lion was in stood 
on a steep hill-side, and as we circled 
about to approach it from above, Walli- 
han took his stand on the lower side 
and focussed his camera on a clear spot 
where, in all probability, the lion would 
land. When he gave the word, we 
came into full view, and opened the 
bombardment with sticks and stones. 

‘Look out, Wallihan, he’s on the 
move!” shouted Wells, as the huge cat, 
aroused by the shower of missiles, un- 
easily shifted his position and gazed 
anxiously down. 
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‘‘There he goes!” and, as he spoke, 
the long, yellow mass shot out from 
the green branches, and landed full 
twenty yards down the gulch-side. 
The dogs, nonplussed for an instant by 
the suddenness of the move, broke 
into a clamorous uproar, and took after 
the lion, which had nearly a hundred 
yards start and was making huge leaps 
along the top of the ridge we were on. 
It was not long before they caught up 
with him, for the lion, although cover- 
ing some nine or ten yards in each 
leap, had to stop and gather himself 
for every spring. Finally, he was 
forced to stop and bay his pursuers 
on the little point of rock in which 
the ridge terminated. 

He stood them off, as we could ascer- 
tain from the noise, until we rode up; 
then, preferring a leap of thirty feet to 
the gulch below to running the gaunt- 
let of his new enemies, he vanished 
over the edge of the rim rock to our 
unbounded astonishment. 

The dogs, thus thwarted a second 
time, ran wildly about in their frantic 
endeavors to find a way over the edge 
to the gulch bottom. We thrust our 
way through the cedars to obtain a 
view of the chase, and arrived in time 
to see the two shepherds, which had 
outstripped the pack, walking on either 
side of the lion up the opposite ascent, 
neither offering the slightest molesta- 
tion to his majesty, who nonchalantly 
stepped towards a convenient cedar, 
leaped into the lowermost branch, and 
climbed to the top, amida terrific rending 
of bark, as the hounds reached the spot. 

‘*Well, by heaven,” exclaimed Pat- 
terson, ‘‘I’d ’er never believed that of 
Tuck. Clean bluffed out, that’s the 
only word for it.” 

‘‘Nor I of Hec,” responded Wells. 

‘‘And, as for me,” remarked Wal- 
lihan, ‘‘I’d given a year of my life to 
have gotten a picture of them.” 

‘“Now, Wallihan, we’ll fetch him out 
of that tree and give you a chance 
for a scrap picture,” continued Wells. 
‘““Get down there below the dogs, take 
your camera in your hand, and be 
ready. Pat, take his jaw, and I'll take 
his foreleg. We can’t have him kill 
any more dogs than necessary. Are 
you ready? One—two—three.” 

At the crack, a roar that chilled my 
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blood broke upon the air, and the huge 
beast, with a toss of his head and a 
wild clutch at the limbs above, went 
crashing down through the branches. 

No sooner had he touched the ground 
than the dogs closed in on him, and 
then began a battle royal. With inde- 
scribable rage the lion struck right and 
left, his claws wide extended, and his 
jaws set in a bloody grin. 

The gulch side was very steep at this 
point, and, as the fight raged, the com- 
batants rolled and slid, amid a perfect 
cloud of flying snow, while the bloody 
trail behind gave evidence that harm 
was being done to, at least, our side. 

When we reached the bottom the 
dogs were still at him. The shepherd, 
‘*Tuck,” had a hold on one ear, and, 
shake and strike as he would, the lion 
could not free himself. The hounds, 
taking advantage of this fact, attacked 
him from every side in spite of the 
ugly cuts the claws on his one good 
fore-paw were making. 

Finally, with a last effort, the lion 
shook his head free from Tuck’s grip, 
and catching a dog with his claws, drew 
him down to him and buried his teeth 
in his neck. 

** Shoot him, H——,” yelled Patter- 
son to me, as I stood on the outskirts 
of the fight, awaiting vainly a chance 
fora shot. ‘‘ Shoot him, quick, or he’ll 
kill Mike!” Scattering the hounds as I 
ran in, I drew my six-shooter and fired 
two shots through the lion’s shoulders. 
With a gasp, he dropped the dog and 
staggered to his feet, but a third shot 
finished him, and he rolled over dead. 

The dogs, much to my surprise, were 
not seriously hurt, with the exception 
of Mike, who had a badly chewed shoul- 
der and a severe rip across his nose. 

Before we skinned the lion, we took 
his measurements which were as fol- 
lows: Length, seven feet, five inches; 
height at shoulder, thirty-one inches; 
girths at chest, belly and flank, respect- 
ively, thirty-three inches, thirty-six 
inches, twenty-five inches; neck, eigh- 
teen inches in circumference, and girth 
of fore-arm, thirteen inches. He weighed 
about one hundred and eighty pounds. 

We took off his tawny hide and packed 
it behind my saddle, and then rode 
eight miles to the cabin and a steaming 
supper of venison, 
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THE HORSE OF SOCIETY. 


By &. B. Abercrombie. 


OCIETY is per- 
fectly and tran- 
quilly happy. 
It has put the 

stamp of its approval on 

the horse show. The 

show has become a stu- 

pendous success, and so- 

ciety, which loves light, 

beauty and life and hates 

darkness and failure, beams 
triumphant in the light which it has cre- 
ated. For society has created the horse 
show, and the thanks of the country are 
due toit. Itisonly eleven years ago since 
the National Horse Show Association 
held its first exhibition, and the origin- 
ators certainly never conceived the ulti- 
mate magnitude of the movement they 
had inaugurated. They builded wiser 
than they knew, and Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Chicago, San Francisco and other 
cities have followed suit with the most 
excellent results. A supplementary 
movement was soon after begun which 
promises even greater results, and that 
is the open air summer show and the 
elevation of the old-time county fair 
into a horse show and fine stock exhibit, 
in which society is again to the fore, in 
securing success by its presence, and 
adding an artistic refinement to the 
scene which, in the past, was sadly lack- 


ing. In creating the horse show and 
in enlarging the ornamental and utili- 
tarian departments of the state and 
county fairs, society has achieved two 
notable triumphs of which it has a right 
to be proud. It has added a new pleas- 
ure to life, and will add millions to 
the breeding wealth of the continent. 
Society wants fine horses of all breeds. 
It is willing to pay the highest price in 
the markets of the world for them. If 
it can get what it wants in the home 
market, it is patriotic enough to do so, 
and it is in the horse show that society 
has given the breeders the clue to what 
it wants in two effectual ways,—-by ex- 
hibiting the best it has and buying the 
best which breeders and dealers exhibit. 

The generation that is now passing 
away, in its constant pursuit of wealth, 
developed abnormally the utilitarian side 
of the American character at the ex- 
pense of the recreative element in our 
nature. A palace on Fifth Avgnue 
filled with costly pictures and bric-a- 
brac, with an annual trip to London or 
Paris, appeared to be the limit of its so- 
cial ambitions. The present generation 
have learnt a wiser lesson, both at home 
and abroad. They know that, while the 
city home has its place, the country 
house adds to life a multitude of pleas- 
ures and healthy, manly recreations 
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which can only be thoroughly enjoyed 
far away from the whirl and worry of 
a great city. 

It is in the details of country life 
that the horse plays an important part 
and gives to society its principal pleas- 
ures. That useful national vehicle, the 
buggy, will never die out, and the fast 
trotter will always be to the fore; but 
variety is the very spice of life and the 
wealthy classes are now keenly alive to 
the fact that ‘‘ there are others” that in 
their respective spheres provide an al- 
most endless variety of healthy sports 
and amusements. In this department 
the country clubs, pony racing, polo 
and steeplechase associations and hunt- 
ing organizations have done good work, 
while the tandem and _ four-in-hand 
clubs have been brilliant auxiliaries. 

A great New Yorker once remarked 
that ore of the greatest pleasures of life 
was to @ive a fast horse over a perfect 
road, surtounded by a picturesque land- 
scape. When asked to define he great- 
est pleasure, he said: ‘‘ Why, to drive 
ateam.’”’ Young America has got be- 
yond this, and enjoys, and will yet do 
so more extensively, the exuberant 
pleasures of ‘‘ tooling” a faultless four- 
in-hand. 

It is true that society knows more 
about the drives near London, Paris 
and the Riviera, than it does about the 
beautiful scenery of its own country; 
but the time is not far distant when the 
Yellowstone Park and the magnificent 
mountains of the great West will as 





often echo and re-echo with the familiar 
horn as do the Berkshire Hills or the 
beautiful Catskills. Elegantly appointed 
and perfectly equipped four-in-hands, 
horses which have style, size, stamina 
and speed, are not easily bred or bought, 
and the breeders of the country have in 
this line, alone, an ever widening market. 
It isa pleasant fact to note that at the 
late show one of the blue ribbon teams 
was composed of American trotting- 
bred horses, and that one of the princi- 
pal coach lines which went out of New 
York last spring was horsed, and in 
most excellent style, with high-class 
animals of the Morgan type, bred and 
developed in northern New York and 
Vermont. 

Tandem driving may be described as 
one of the fine arts in equestrianism, 
and, as it requires a quick eye, a neat 
hand and good nerve, it is specially 
popular with the manly element. Lead- 
ers and wheelers must be _ specially 
trained, and the style of a peacock with 
the temper of an angel are qualities 
which make a tandem team invaluable; 
and, as they go through a park drive- 
way, or over a well-kept country road, 
they are a source of joy and a pretty 
picture to both driver and spectator. 

In carriage teams, light driving pairs, 
roadsters of all sizes and degrees, 
society requires an endless variety; for 
there is no period of the year, whether 
at home in the city, away at the sea- 
side, or at the country home, when the 
horse is not the principal source of 
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pleasure. What is more delightful than 
a drive through the park in the beauti- 
ful May days, when the trees are dress- 
ing themselves in gay attire and the 
flowers smile in their brightest colors? 
What more exhilarating than a drive 
in the autumn, in the siiver sunset of 
our Indian summer day, when the 
maples are clothed in every glorious 
tint, from palest yellow to brightest 
crimson, while the pines present a 
splendid background of brown and 
green? Just one thing. Ona bright, 
crisp winter day, when the snow road 
is packed and the horses are literally 
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to hounds and are good judges of 
quality and style. A still better sign 
of the times is that young De Coupon 
and Miss Bond learn to ride at the 
same time that they learn the rudi- 
ments of education, and long before 
they have mastered their French and 
music they are masters of the eques- 
trian art. 

For the full enjoyment of these 
pleasures the country home is a ne- 
cessity, and the costly residences in 
the Berkshire Hills, in Westchester, 
Tuxedo and Long Island are the natural 
result. Our country, hunt and polo 
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dancing” to show how fast they can go, 
to take a sleigh drive. The swift, glid- 
ing motion of the sleigh, the total 
absence of concussion, the rush of the 
glorious air, the merry chiming of the 
bells, and the sparkling eyes and flushed, 
happy faces of the occupants of the 
sleigh, not only produce a perfect pict- 
ure, but probably realize the highest 
conception of the poetry of motion. 
The riding school has done, and is 
doing, a great work for society and in 
the development of country life. So- 
ciety ladies have always been good 
drivers. They are now just as good 
in the saddle, and in our hunt clubs 
are strongly in evidence. They ride 
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clubs will become the centres around 
which will be built the stately and hos- 
pitable mansions, which will vie with 
those country homes of England, whose 
out-door, healthy life has done so much 
to form the national character and 
make it one capable of bearing the 
strain of every climate under the sun. 

The indications of this renaissance 
of the country life of America abounds 
on every side. 

George Vanderbilt, the youngest son 
of the late William H. Vanderbilt, has 
devoted the past three years of his life 
to building, probably, the greatest 
country residence on this continent, 
and surrounding it with an estate in 
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which nature and art will have done 
their utmost to make an ideal home. 

S. S. Howland, long ago, established 
an ideal country home at Mount Mor- 
ris, N. Y., where he dispenses a courtly 
and generous hospitality, breeds fine 
coach horses and hunters, and is the 
head and front and inspiring spirit of 
the Genessee Valley Hunt Club. 

Dr. Seward Webb has, amidst the 
picturesque scenery of Vermont, con- 
solidated a large number of farms into 
a magnificent estate and built a stately 
home which, in the perfection of its 
appointments, its grand proportions 
and its general effect, will compare 
favorably with the country houses of 
any other land. Nor is this Dr. Webb’s 
chief claim to be considered in connec- 
tion with the horse of society, for he is 
an enthusiastic breeder of hackney 
stock and a noted exhibitor and prize 
Winner at the leading horse shows. 
He is also a noted whip and a famous 
organizer of long-distance four-in-hand 
coaching trips from New York to his 
estate in Vermont. 

A. J. Cassatt and Joseph E. Widener, 
of Philadelphia, and other leading so- 
ciety men might be mentioned who are 
prominent, not only as members of the 
four-in-hand, tandem and hunt clubs, 
but as breeders of high-class stock and 
as leaders in all the sports and pas- 
times of country life. 


AND QUALITY.” 


The rapid growth of the country and 
hunt clubs is phenomenal. The Chevy 
Chase Club, of Washington, D. C., is as 
well known as the Rockaway, at Cedar- 
hurst, L. I. The Radnor, near Phila- 
delphia; the Rose Tree, Media, Pa. ; the 
Elkridge, near Baltimore, Md.; the My- 
opia, Hamilton, Mass.; the Westches- 
ter, N. Y.; Meadow Brook, Westbury, 
L. I.; Deep Run Hunt Club, Richmond, 
Va.; the Country Club, Brookline, 
Mass., and the Philadelphia Country 
Club are good examples of a score of 
other similar organizations which are 
devoted to the pleasures of riding and 
driving and the sports of country life. 

The question still remains to be con- 
sidered: What is the horse of society? 
The horse show is the answer. It wants 
much, and it wants many varieties. It 
wents such handsome four-in-hands as 
the four geldings, Athlete, Acrobat, 
Aristocrat and Autocrat, full of style 
and quality, with docked tails, crested 
necks, good barrels, strong shoulders 
and broad hind quarters, the wheelers 
standing 16, and the leaders 15:3 
hands high, with high-stepping, showy 
action, and yet with the ability to get 
over the ground; and such a four-in- 
hand as was exhibited by Mr. Widener, 
of Philadelphia, in which the knee ac- 
tion was very pronounced. It wants, in 
the tandem, such a typical pair as the 
chestnut geldings Golden Rod and 























THE HORSE OF 
Blazeway, each 15:14 inches high, that 
took first prize at the White Plains Horse 
Show in the autumn of 1895, and have 
taken seventeen blue ribbons in two 
years. Horses full of vim, high actors, 
moving in perfect unison and capable, 
if wanted, of getting over the ground 
fast. Golden Rod is trotting-bred, 
while Blazeway is by a hackney sire out 
of a trotting-bred mare. 

For ordinary driving, where speed is 
not necessary and handsomely turned 
horses of substantial proportions are re- 
quired, the hackney will always be in 
demand. Matchless, of Londesboro, and 
Rufus, Jr., with their intelligent heads, 
crested necks well set on shoulders 
which have both quality and strength, 
with hind quarters which denote plenty 
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cient to take her rider over the stiffest 
obstacles. 

It wants saddlers for ordinary riding 
purposes, which can walk fast, trot, 
canter and gallop, perfectly educated, 
thoroughly reliable, and with all the 
beauty and style which it is possible to 
get from blood and breeding; such a 
horse, for instance, as the bay gelding 
Chester, standing sixteen hands high, 
who had all these qualities, but possibly 
did not catch the judge’s eye because 
his tail had not been banged. 

The exhibit of ponies brought to the 
front many very pretty specimens, one 
of the handsomest of which was the 
brown mare, Spot, 12:1% inches high, 
and the black mare, Jenny, which stands 
11:3. In thisdepartment, the hackney 
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of propelling power, are excellent repre- 
sentatives of what society wants in this 
breed. 

In the hunting classes a capital repre- 
sentative was the black mare, Black 
Witch; a five-year-old, standing 16:1 
hands high, with ability to carry any 
weight and a jumping capacity suffi- 


ponies show far more style than the 
Shetlands and appear ‘to be more popu- 
lar; and here, again, it is the neat, dap- 
per conformation which catches the 
artistic eye, coupled with the showy 
action of the breed. 

A very beautiful pair of ponies, such 
as society approves,were the bay mare, 
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Judy, and the black gelding, Punch. 
They stand twelve hands high and are 
perfect in action, either as a team or 
tandem. They are peculiarly bred, be- 
ing by a nine-hand-high Shetland sire 
out of a thoroughbred mare. Their 
dam has given them a fineness and a 
perfection of conformation wanting in 
the Shetland, while they have all the 
good habits of the breed of their sire. 

So far as breeders and exhibitors are 
concerned, the principal lesson of the 
show is that society cares a great deal 
more for beauty than it does for either 
blood or breeding. It does not wear its 
diamonds in the rough, and it wants its 
horses to be as polished and as showy as 
its jewels. 

Another lesson of the show is this: 
that society likes as much variety in its 
horses as it does in its menu. It wants 
the heavy coacher, the stylish carriage 
team, the peacock tandem, the sure- 
going roadster, the hackney, while 


ponies of all breeds are always in favor. ° 


The reason is obvious. <A perfectly 
appointed stable must be equal to the 
requirements of both the city and the 
country, the seaside and the mountains. 
The nimble ponies can negotiate a 
country road in better style than the 
heavy carriage team, and the fleet 
saddler can climb mountain paths bet- 
ter than the fastest roadster. A coun- 
try life brings into play and usefulness 
every variety of equine life. 

When society has thoroughly estab- 
lished itself in the country, with its fine 
horses and perfectly appointed equi- 
pages, it will be confronted with two 
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problems which, with its wealth, it will 
soon solve. One is a question of art, 
the other of utility. The landscape 
gardener will have plenty of work 
then. The hideous advertisements 
will disappear from glorious old 
rocks and mountain sides, snake fences 
will cease to be, and hedges of roses and 
other flowers will take their place along 
the road-side. As for the road, so- 
c:ety will confer upon it its greatest 
blessing. The average roads of this 
country are its disgrace and a loss to it 
of millions of dollars annually. The 
pleasures of riding and driving are only 
possible over good roads, and society 
will see that they are built. 

The influence of the horse on the 
wealthy classes at the present time can 
hardly be adequately stated, but it is 
surely leading in the direction outlined, 
and will, to a large extent, appreciate the 
equine breeding interest of the conti- 
nent. It will do, however, a far grand- 
er work. In the pure atmosphere of a 
country life, strengthened and broadened 
by the sports and pastimes of the field and 
road, the generation to come will have 
their broad brows on wider shoulders 
than their sires, and will easily overcome 
the defective balance of vitality incurred 
by their brethren in the cities. 

The horse shows and the horse are 
doing a great work, and society, instead 
of being sneered at, should have the 
full credit for it. It is working in the 
cause of a beneficent revolution in 


social life, and is unconsciously dis- 
charging a national duty and perform- 
ing a patriotic trust. 
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AME of all kinds is very plenti- 
ful in this northern country at 
certain seasons of the year, 
and finer fly-fishing cannot be 

obtained. While in Nachvach Bay, our 
friend, the young chief of the Kak- 
kertaksoaks, who glories in the name 
of Kargegatsuk-Okalishiak-Disiatchiak, 
brought us a present of the largest sea- 
trout I have ever seen. When cleaned 
it weighed a trifle over seventeen 
pounds. 

Nevertheless, whoever goes to Lab- 
rador with the idea that he has only to 
provide himself with a rod and gun to 
win a sportsman’s record, will be dis- 
appointed. If in pursuit of game, he 
must be prepared to undergo no small 
amount of discomfort, labor and fatigue; 
to make long trips in open boats and 
afoot; to climb the rugged hills; to 
ford the mountain streams; to wade 
through swamp and morass covered 
with thorny hackmatack; to endure 
the tormenting stings of insects, dine 
on hardtack, sleep beneath the stars, or 
seek the shelter of some natural cave. 

With this in mind, and forethought, 


energy, perseverance, a determination 
to meet hardships with cheerfuiness, 
annoyances with patience, possible 
dangers with firmness, and with a fair 
knowledge of how to use his weapons, 
the merest tyro will be rewarded with 
gratifying success. Not the least 
valued among his trophies will be the 
magnificent head and antlers of his 
first gray-bearded caribou buck, and 
the memory of its capture will thrill 
him in after years when recollections of 
other incidents, pleasures and vexa- 
tions have faded from his mind. 

The Hudson Bay Company’s officers 
complain that the white water bears 
are not so plentiful as they were a few 
years ago. Yet their trader at Davis 
Inlet procured fourteen skins last year, 
the largest of which measured thirteen 
feet and brought fifteen pounds sterling 
at the Company’s annual auction. The 
Nachvach station obtains the largest 
number, sometimes securing fifty skins 
in a single season. 

I shall not easily forget my first intro- 
duction to one of these North Sea 
monsters. It was a bright day in 
August and I had started with a canoe 
upon a voyage of discovery, along the 
wild shore of Kaipokok Bay. I took 
my breech-loader in order to pick up a 
few water fowl, but a trout brook was 
the principal object of my search and I 
carried all my tackle. The boat was 
a small one with a single thwart and 
a pair of short oars. The tide runs 
fiercely into the bay and forms quite a 
‘*rattle” in places, so that I made 
rapid progress, skimming along close to 
the base of the towering precipices. I 
had proceeded a couple of miles from 
our anchorage when, turning to glance 
ahead, my attention was arrested by the 
head of an animal swimming. The 
distance was considerable and the glint 
of the sunlight was so strong that I 
could not see the creature distinctly. 
Concluding that it must be a large, 
square flipper seal, I shoved two loads 
of buckshot into my gun and waited for 
the game to dive. This it presently 
did, and noting the proper direction I 
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pulled away toward it lustily. It rose 
much sooner than I had expected, and 
with a crumbling ‘‘ Gr-r-r-nyah!” 
shook the water from its head scarcely 
thirty yards beyond me. I shall never 
see such a sight again, nor experience 
such a sensation. Magnified both by 
its reflection in the sea and my heated 
imagination, the head appeared fully 
‘two feet in breadth; the eyes glowed 
like coals; the heavy, black upper-lip 
curled back and displayed the long 
white incisors. I grasped my gun, 
took a hurried sight and discharged 
both the barrels. I had not calculated 
the recoil from eleven drams of best 
powder and nearly lost my balance. 
As the boat ‘‘righted” one oar slipped 
out from between the clumsy thole-pins 
and drifted away on the current. I did 
not attempt its recovery, but hastily 
reloaded in order to be prepared to 
meet the struggle I feared was coming. 
The bear had dived and I waited 


breathlessly, with tensely strung nerves,,. 


for its reappearance, each moment ex- 
pecting that wicked ‘‘ Gr-r-r-nyah!” to 
roll out of the water beside me. The 
moments sped but it never came. I 
grew anxious, impatient, angry, and 
finally, cursing my faulty aim, sculled 
away to recover my oar. 

My second encounter, which occurred 
somewhat later, although not so excit- 
ing, was attended with more satisfac- 
tory results. 

We were three hundred miles further 
north and bowling along homeward, 
before a stiff breeze, under a double 
reefed mainsail. Inthe open sea, three 
miles off Sieglick Head, we sighted a 
bear in the water, which had evidently 
abandoned the distant floe ice and was 
making a bee-line landward. We put 
the helm down and came about, got up 
the guns and rifles, and soon had a bat- 
tery formed in the bows large enough 
to repelapirate. Bruin felt the gravity 
of the pursuit and vainly tried to out- 
swim us, but seeing the uselessness of 
the attempt she finally turned and swam 
toward us. We wondered why she did 
not dive, for these creatures are nearly 
as expert as seals at keeping below the 
surface; but the reason was obvious, 
when we made out the heads of two 
cubs beside her. We reserved our fire 
until we had them well under the bows, 
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and then discharged a volley. It wasa 
slaughter which hardly deserved the 
name of sport, for it lacked the essential 
elements of a chance for the game or 
danger. We had secured the prize of the 
trip. The skins were carefully salted 
down, and the flesh of the half-grown 
cubs kept us in meat for a fortnight. 
It was tender: and juicy, and although 
there was a slight fishy flavor, it was 
not unpalatable. The change it afforded 
from tough salt junk was certainly 
agreeable. 

It has been stated that the primitive 
Esquimaux had no religious ideas, yet 
evidences, or rather indications of 
belief in a resurrection are to be found 
in all their undisturbed graves. Beside 
the bodies are always placed the 
hunters’ spears, harpoons, bows and 
arrows, or the housewives’ soapstone 
kettles, lamps and ivory needles. A 
small compartment at the right of the 
head contains a bowl or two of seals’ 
meat, ribs or joints; and another, at 
the left, a jar once filled with water. 
Not unfrequently a komatik or kayak 
may be discovered, one on either side 
the cairn, andin one grave I opened the 
hunter’s dogs had been buried at his feet. 

One of our most successful investi- 
gations was barely commenced when a 
violent storm compelled us to put out to 
sea and abandon the exploration, to- 
gether with most of the interesting relics 
we had purposed taking with us, and 
which possessed great ethnographic 
value. 

From Ramah to Cape Chudleigh, 
on the eastern slope of the height of 
land, the Esquimaux number barely 
three-score persons. These have not 
been visited by the missionaries, as yet, 
and they are probably as primitive and 
uncivilized as any that exist on our 
continent to-day. They practice polyg- 
amy, buying, selling and trading their 
wives with as little compunction as 
they would their dogs, and sometimes 
for a smaller consideration. It would 
be unjust to them, however, not to 
mention the affectionate kindness with 
which they generally treat their con- 
sorts; and they consult and follow the 
wishes and devices of their helpmates 
with a frequency and fidelity which 
might be worthy of imitation by the 
husbands in more fortunate and civilized 
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climes. Yet, if the truth were known, 
this laudable complaisance might possi- 
bly explain the reason for a good many 
of the marital transactions. 

They acknowledge a chieftain, or 
elder, but his influence is not as power- 
ful as is that of the tribal medicine- 
man; nor is he treated with such con- 
sideration and respect as are bestowed, 
through superstitious fear, upon the 
latter. 

The remedies employed by the 
shaman consist of phrensied incanta- 
tions, charms, amulets and ‘‘cure by 
faith,” an occasional resort being had to 
more direct and vigorous measures, which 
include the sweat-box and massage. 
A certain kind of vermin, swallowed 
alive at stated intervals, is held to be 
an infallible specific for coughs and 
colds. F 

The flesh these people eat is seldom 
cooked. I have seen them devour a 
trout, just taken from the water, with- 
out even indulging in the formality of 
using a knife uponit. They are good 
hunters, as the thirty white bear and 
ninety silver fox skins, obtained from 
them last year by the Hudson Bay 
Company, attest. 

‘“The price those poor Chudleigh 
people get for their fur is perfectly out- 
rageous,” remarked the captain of a 
Halifax trader, who had once madea 
trip to the Cape. ‘‘ Why, when I went 
trading to Ungava, in ’eighty, the 
Company was only allowing them a 
plug of tobacco for an otter skin worth 
three pounds. Think of ¢hat/” 

‘‘Shameful,” I replied; ‘‘ I pre- 
sume you secured all the fur 
that year, by giving them a 
fairer bargain?” 

‘‘Well, yes. I got the 
fur,” he said, with a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

‘“You see, as_ it 
didn’t cut much of 
a figure in the 
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profits to double prices, I gave the 
Huskies ¢wo plugs to the Company’s 
one.” 

These Esquimaux have no fixed resi- 
dence, but are as nomadic as the 
mountaineers, shifting from place to 
place in search of game, and dwelling 
in snow igloos eight or nine months of 
every year. They are much more 
healthy and hardy than their southern 
cousins, and with their robust bodies 
and clear complexions, they bear an 
air of boldness, pride and confidence, 
in all of which the others are sadly 
lacking. Their language is scarcely 
intelligible to the men from Nain, and 
our interpreter made very difficult work 
ofthe simple questions we desired him 
to address to them. 

Here the typical Esquimaux attire is 
worn the whole year round. The deer 
and seal skins of which the garments 
are composed are beautifully tanned, 
and are as soft and white as the finest 
chamois. An occasional fur cassock 
may be seen in summer use from Aillik 
to Harrigan; the people at Nain are all 
provided with them, and when they 
are not in attendance at the mission, 


wear them throughout the warmest 


weather. But the natives south of 
Cape Mugford seem somewhat ashamed 
of their national dress, and wear it as 
little as possible when in the presence 
of strangers. 

They are very sensitive to ridicule, 
and their curious apparel, particularly 
that of the women, whose baggy 

knickerbockers and highly dec- 
orated basques with enor- 
mous hoods and long pen- 
dant, trowel-like tails are 
uniquely characteristic, 
has excited the coarse 
jests of visiting sailors 
and fishermen, and 
caused them many a 
pang of _bashful- 

ness. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE NEW HAMPSHIRE NATIONAL GUARD. 


By George H. Moses. 


[conTINUED.] 


ORE than 
atoning for 
the deficien- 
cies of the 

equipment and arma- 
ment of the National 
Guard of New Hamp- 
shire are the men in 
command and in the 
ranks. The cavalry 
is recruited from 
among the farmers 
and mechanics in 
Peterborough, and 
contains some of the 
sturdiest fruits — of 
New Hampshire man- 
hood. The battery 
is stationed in Man- 
chester, the largest 
city in the State, 
and upon its caissons sit the flower of 
the young men of that city. Journalists, 
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Federal officials, business men, finan- 
ciers are found manning its guns, and 
commanding them is an artillerist who, 
during the rebellion, won a record in 
this branch of warfare inferior to no- 
body in New England. In all that goes 
to make up a soldier, intelligence, enthu- 
siasm, promptness, alertness, efficiency, 
and patriotism, they are the flower of 
the State and yield to none. With no 
feeling of jealousy, New Hampshire 
hears other organizations lauded, for 
whenever the time comes for action 
she will demonstrate what, to her mind, 
the drill field and the armory, the parade 
and the encampment have long since 
proven—that the best light artillery in 
America (outside the regular service) 
is attached to the New Hampshire 
National Guard. 

,.The people of New Hampshire pay 
$30,000 a year for the support of the 
National Guard, but hear little and 
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see less of the organization. The mili- 
tary law provides that every organiza- 
tionin the brigade shall be paraded 
on the second Tuesday of May and 
September, and that there shall be an 
annual encampment of the brigade. As 
a means of informing the public of the 
existence of the organization the parades 
are not very effective, having been en- 
tirely abandoned, and it is only during 
‘‘camp week” that the State is made 
fully aware of the character of its sure 
defenders. The annual encampment 
serves to draw public attention in two 
ways. First, the departure of the 
troops awakens interest at home, arous- 
ing old memories and provoking new 
sentiments ; and, when once the troops 
are in camp, they become the centre of 
interest for all accessible portions of the 
State—and many that are not accessible 
as well—and during the days they spend 
beneath canvas roofs, hardly one passes 
without a visit from hundreds of friends 
from every quarter. In the good old 
days when New Hampshire governors 
came in in June, the militia field won a 
larger share of the public eye than now, 


for then it was customary to hold camp 
during inauguration week, and to induct 
the new chief magistrate into office with 
a great display of military pomp and 


circumstance. ’Lection Day, as this 
crowning festival was styled, was the 
proudest day of all the year for two 
men: the new governor and the 
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National Guardsman parading in the 
streets of the capital for the first time. 
Now that the inauguration of our gov- 
ernors comes in January, the ceremony 
of inauguration is severely simple, and 
with no crowds thronging the streets of 
Concord, munching ‘lection gingerbread 
and watching the pageantry of the oc- 
casion, ‘‘camp” is deprived of a large 
proportion of its visitors. 

The week of ‘‘camp,” however, is 
not neglected, and Governor’s Day is 
sure of a great crowd. No mess-table 
serves a meal without some guest, and 
in the evening ‘‘ camp” isa gay place. 
Then it is that the huge camp-fires are 
alightin the open spaces between the 
regimental lines, then it is that the 
regimental bands, augmented for the 
occasion with famous soloists, give con- 
certs in the marquees before the head- 
quarters, and then it is woe to the band 
whose reputation is the best ! for then 
itis that the colonel receives a polite 
note from brigade headquarters, asking 
for the kind loan of the band. And 
away across the parade-ground troop 
the musicians, and with them the crowd. 
In the deserted regions the colonel 
fumes, the adjutant’s wife declares that 
it is a burning shame, the civilian ac- 
quaintances of the quartermaster sympa- 
thize with him in his indignation, and 
the senior major swears profound ven- 
geance. 

But it is not all camp-fires, band 
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concerts, bright faces, pretty dresses, 
visitors and gaiety in camp. The 
daily routine takes no cognizance of 
these things, though it affords chance 
for them. The social side of camp life 
is most patent to the civilian, of course, 
especially when the civilian is in camp 
for afew hours only. But every pos- 
sible minute of the guardsman’s few 
days in camp must be made useful, and 
from reveille to taps there is plenty of 
work to be done. The daily routine of 
the last camp, as summarized in the 
General Orders, mapped out this pro- 
gramme for the ambitious to expend 
their energy upon : 


First Call for Reveille .30 A. M. 
Marches played in the streets at as 
Reveille sounded immediately after the 
Marches, followed by Assembly and Roll 
Call at -45 
Followed by Setting-up Drill for fifteen 
minutes, under the instruction of a Com- 


Mess Call for Breakfast 
First Sergeant's Call 
Guard Mounting 
Assembly of Guard Details................000+ 
Adjutant’s Call 
Orderly Hours 
First Call for Drill 
Drill Call, followed by Assembly 
Recall 
Orderl 
Mess Call for Dinner 
First Call for Drill 
Drill Call, followed by Assembly 
Recall 
First Call for Evening Parade 
Assembly for Roll Call 
Adjutant’s Call for Formation of Battalions.... 5 
Adjutant’s Call for Formation of Regiments... 5.30 
Regimental parades, each day in the following 
order: econd, Third, First—unless other 
wise ordered. 
Mess Call for Supper .30 
First Call for Tattoo .45 
Marches played in the streets at sO 
Tattoo sounded immediately after the Marches, 


followed by Assembly and Roll Call at.... 10.00 


“ 


There is Target Practice during the Encampment, on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, on the 
Range used by the Concord companies, and situated at the 
foot of the bluff, on the east side of the river, and west of 
the Camp Ground, under the following conditions : 

1. Permits to engage in Rifle Practice must be 
obtained from Commanding Officers, and presented to the 
Inspector of Rifle Practice, at the Range. 

2. Each man will fire one score of five shots, and, if 
time permits, will be allowed to fire two more scores. 

3. Monday the 200-yard range is used; Tuesday the 
300-yard range, and Wednesday the soo-yard range. 
Thursday all ranges are open to those who have made a 
score of 20 or better at 200 yards. and who desire to shoot 
for a position on the State Team. 

4. On Monday and Tuesday the Range is open for 
Target Practice from eight to eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon, and from two to five o’clock in the afternoon. 


Nor is this all. At regimental head- 
quarters each evening the commissioned 
officers are gathered and put through 
their paces by the majors who collect 
their own battalion officers in schools of 
instruction. The cavalry and artillery 
have their share also, and even the bands 


are not exempt, for during the hours 
allotted to drill they may be heard in 
their mess-tents rehearsing the latest 
popular march tempo. And the signal 
corps are almost continuously frantic, 
beating the air with their crimson ban- 
ners by day-and their flaming torches by 
night. Camp is a busy place, as indeed 
it must be when the work of a year is 
to be compressed into five days. This 
is the most serious defect in the present 
military system of the State, and one 
which receives the most constant and 
severe criticism. It is likely, however, 
that it may soon be largely mitigated, if 
not altogether removed, by a scheme 
now under consideration, which looks 
toward a uniform programme for each 
company meeting and for the annual 
camp; so that the few days in camp need 
not be given up, in any large propor- 
tion, to practicing that which may be 
better learned at home. Under the new 
order of things, camp would be given 
up to the study of those essentials of 
the soldier’s art which count most in 
actual warfare, and the A, B, C’s of the 
profession would be learned at home. 
Camp would then play the university to 
the drill-shed’s fitting-school. Now, it 
is the university with a preparatory 
course annexed ana made the more 
prominent. 

The military law of the State has 
lately undergone revision and it is ex- 
pectea chat the new code will furnish 
the solution of many of the difficulties 
which now encompass the organization. 
Most of the former difficulties which 
threatened the Guard have been re- 
moved. These were chiefly of a per- 
sonal nature, and had to do with the 
character of the officers and recruits, 
and gave rise to questions touching the 
morale of the brigade. These have 
been largely remedied by a betterment 
in the personnel of the force, which is 
everywhere noticeable. The rank and 
file of the brigade is now composed of 
the worthiest young men of the State, 
while the character and attainments of 
the officers, field and staff and line, are 
of the very highest. College men are 
frequently found in the ranks, and _ pro- 
fessional men hold commissions almost 
by the dozen. Men of the most con- 
spicuous talent delight in wearing the 
army blue. The president of the State 
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college is an aid on the brigade staff 
and the judge advocate is the State 
librarian. The secretary of the Repub- 
lican state com- 
mittee is junior 
major of the 
Third, and the 
surgeon - general 

is an instructor 
in the Dartmouth 
Medical College. 4 
It is from these @ 
sources that the* 
Guard draws its 
strength. It is 
upon such men 
that the nation will lean most heavily, 
when smitten, if ever again, by the 
shock of war. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that the State takes no notice of its 
troops beyond massing them 
in camp each year. On the 
contrary, each company is 
frequently reminded of the 
State’s existence. An annual 
school for officers is a fea- 
ture of the winter months. 


CAPT. C. B. DAVIS. 


It is generally convened at 


the station of one of the 
regimental headquarters, and 
usually has been presided 
over by some officer of the 
regular service, detailed for 
the duty. The inspector- 
general makes an annual vis- 
itation to each company in its 
quarters (receiving for his services the 
sum of $3 aday and expenses, the whole 
not to exceed $500 ‘erannum). The in- 
spector of rifle practice also puts in an 
annual appearance at the armories, and 
the colonels of regiments, under the new 
order of things, get around to view 
their men at home, at least as often as 
the inspector-general or the inspector of 
rifle practice. These official evidences 
of a watchful State’s reliance upon her 
soldiery are supplemented by the regu- 
lar assemblies of the companies for drill 
and for rifle practice on the company 
Tange—nearly every company being 
now equipped with that necessity of 
modern warfare and the patented rifle, 
both of which demand marksmen. 
These latter abound in the New 
Hampshire National Guard, and are 
daily becoming more abundant. Since 
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the establishment of the office of in- 
spector of rifle practice (eight years ago), 
that department of the service has pro- 
gressed marvelously, and to-day the 
company that appears on parade with- 
out presenting a brave array of marks- 
men’s bars and medals is so rare as not 
to exist at all. Under the active super- 
vision of Major Kimball, the present : 
inspector, the improvement has been 
more than ordinarily noticeable. A 
team and individual trophy make the 
contests on the range interesting, and, 
at times, exciting, and were it not for 
the grinding economy which the mea- 
gre appropriations entail, competitive 
trials would be more frequent. Among 
the features projected along this line is 
an interstate competition in marksman- 
ship, in which some of the neighboring 
New England troops shall be asked to 
participate. New Hampshire 
is not yet presumptuous 
enough to believe that she 
would be first in such a con- 
test, but she feels that she 
would emerge from the 
smoke which would sur- 
round the targets with no- 
thing to be ashamed of, and 
with perhaps something to 
glory in. 

There are other occasions 
when the State does require 
it, that certain portions of 
the National Guard are very 
much in evidence, and among 
the fixed festivals of many a rural cal- 
endar none are more firmly fixed nor 
more zealously observed than the annual 
prize drill and ball of the local Guards- 
men. Allthese. of course, serve their 
purpose, They 
stimulate the 
troops and direct 
publicattention to 
them; and the’ 
admission fees fill 
up the company 
strong-box. Some 
organizations are 
very successful in 
this, and a com- 
pany which has 
recently been disbanded by order of the 
commander-in-chief went out of exis- 
tence after a continuous existence reach- 
ing back to before the war, during which 
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their annual assembly and their semi- 
occasional oyster supper—that stand-by 
of the hill town in midwinter—had 
swelled their company fund to the mark 
of thousands. Financially this company 
could hold its head up with the best ; 
numerically it was decadent, and it gave 
way to a city organization, which has 
not the fear of a scattered and dwind- 
ling population always before its eyes. 
A new factor in the development of 
the New Hampshire National Guard is 
found in the presence of Captain James 
Miller, Second Infantry, U. S. A., who 
was detailed in 1892 fora two-years’ 
tour of duty in connection with the 
troops here. At the urgent request of 
Adjutant-general Ayling, Captain Mil- 
ler’s assignment has been extended for 
one year. During his stay here he 
has presided at the officers’ schools and 
has inspected the annual camp as the 
representative of the War Department. 
In his official relations with the troops 
he has appeared asa member of the 
governor’s staff, though serving in a 
more useful manner than most of the 
gorgeous accessories of His Excellency. 
Captain Miller met a warm welcome at 
the hands of the people of this State, 
who have come to know him as they 
took him upon trust—as one worthily 
bearing a name which New Hampshire 
delights to honor, his grandfather and 
namesake being General James Miller, 
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anative of Temple, in this State, the 
gallant soldier who won imperishable 
renown at Lundy’s Lane, and who 
added to the world’s stock of laconics 
the plucky phrase, ‘‘I’ll try, sir.” 

Captain Miller’s influence and use- 
fulness in the Guard have been greatly 
curtailed by the official poverty with 
which the military department is com- 
pelled to face expensive necessities; yet 
the value of his intercourse with the 
troops has been very marked. His 
work has been carried .on in the face of 
many adverse and discouraging circum- 
stances, and it has required the display 
of every soldierly characteristic on his 
part to prevent it from being absolutely 
barren of results. That he has accom- 
plished as much as he has is the more 
to his credit, and will increase the 
regret which will follow his departure, 
if the War Department should frown 
upon the general desire of New Hamp- 
shire folk to have him remain longer 
among them. 

The frequent mention which this 
article makes of the slender financial 
resources of New Hampshire’s military 
establishment must not be taken as in 
any way reflecting. Granite State leg- 
islatures are not penurious; they are 
generosity itself, and if the military is 
obliged to worry along on a pinched 
income it is not because the law-makers 
are wholly unwise. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


JUST AFTER STRIKING TENTS. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


This issue of OUTING speaks for itself—but we 
cannot pass it to the hands of our countless 
friends without a word for the Yule-tide and the 
New Year. May the rays from the far-off happy 
hunting grounds illumine the paths of all readers 
of OUTING to good cheer on this mundane sphere 
in 1896, with many and many a Happy New Year 
to follow. J. H. WorMan, £ditor-in-chief. 


FOOTBALL IN THE EAST. 


The football season of 1895, though it may 
not rank as the most successful season ever 
played, and though it was affected by the disputes 
as to rules and the failure of some of the colleges 
to arrange games with each other, is yet char- 
acterized by several promising features. 

The first is the tendency on all hands to set 
aside all foul tactics and play clean football. 
There are very few instances where slugging has 
been charged, and in the important games but 
one man was disqualified—his offence being 
rather slight and committed under the excite- 
ment of the moment and not in a deliberate 
fashion. The grand reason for all this good 
showing was doubtless the fear that the game 
would be stopped if not played fairly. With 
this in mind, the players and spectators have 
looked upon slugging in a new light, and the 
officials, backed up by public opinion, have 
compelled the players to live up to the rules, by 
showing a disposition to heavily penalize all 
infringements. 

Injuries, too, have been less frequent than last 
year, partly owing to the new rules and partly 
owing to the policy adopted by most of the teams 
of removing from the field any man who appeared 
too tired to go on with the game without injury to 
himself. This policy is to be commended, for it 
certainly detracts from the game to see men at- 
tempting to play when they are not in first-class 
trim, and also because serious injury is almost 
sure to result if such men are not removed at 
once from the game. The strain of play does no 
harm to a man in full possession of all his facul- 
ties, mental and physical; but when a man isa 
little dazed or suffering from some trifling physi- 
cal injury, the danger of further injury, if he 
is allowed to remain in the game, is very 
great. 

The past season has also seen a great develop- 
ment of the kicking game. With the dropping 
of momentum plays it became evident that the 
line play had been so developed that it was too 
hard work for any team to depend on rushing 
alone as a means of scoring points or defending 
its own goal. Consequently, we have seen the 
Successful teams punting almost continually till 
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within striking distance of the opponents’ line and 
then, and then only, resorting to rushing tactics. 
And it has been proved again and again that, as 
between two teams which were at all evenly 
matched, that one would win which had the best 
punter and znew best how to use him. This is 
notably true of the Yale and Pennsylvania teams, 
which certainly owe their success against Prince- 
ton and Harvard respectively to the fact that they 
had good punters and knew how to use them. 
Running with the ball is a tremendous strain on 
any team, and the defensive work seems just 
now to be better than the offensive. In short, 
the season’s play has shown conclusively, 
what was shown to the satisfaction of many 
year, last that the kicking game is the winning 
game. 

But the season has also shown that kicking is as 
yet in the first stages of development. We are 
still away behind our English brothers in the art 
of kicking a football, and even they have not 
reached the point when kicking is used for all it 
is worth. We shall see great developments in 
this line in coming seasons. 

Another point, which has been already 
referred to, is the growth and spread of the 
knowledge of football. Never has the season’s 
play shown such a narrow margin between the 
‘‘big four’ and their lesser rivals. We are 
coming to the time when—as in baseball—some 
of the smaller colleges will occasionally catch, 
their great rivals napping and win a game from 
them. The time for going through a season 
without being scored on is probably gone by. 
One of the most encouraging things about the 
season’s play is that only one team took any 
summer practice, and that proved not altogether 
an unmixed blessing. It has been clearly shown 
that teams can get into shape to play their best 
game without any such practice. 

The ranking of the teams on this season’s 
work is going to be a difficult job. On scores and 
record, Pennsylvania stands easily first, with Yale 
second, followed by Princeton and Harvard. Un- 
fortunately, scores and records are of very little 
value, and as Yale has met neither Pennsylvania 
nor Harvard, it is manifestly impossible to say ab- 
solutely how matters would stand if these games 
were played. The Harvard-Pennsylvania game 
resulted in a victory for Pennsylvania by a score 
of 17-14, Harvard missing two goals, which, if 
kicked, would have won the game for her. Most 
of the points were the direct result of muffed or 
blocked punts, and Pennsylvania’s only superi- 
ority lay in the kicking of Brooke. In running with 
the ball, Pennsylvania made her distance only 
five times, while Harvard, with the score 17-8 
against her and only a few minutes to play, took 
the ball 70 yards for one touch-down, and was 
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fast repeating the performance when time was 
called. In fact, it is safe to say that Harvard out- 
classed Pennsylvania in all points defensive and 
offensive, except in kicking, where Brooke had a 
decided advantage. Pennsylvania’s form was 
not at all what was expected. On the same day, 
Yale performed the not-unexpected feat of win- 
ning from Princeton, the score being 20-10. This 
game again went tothe team which made the 
better use of its punter and played the better kick- 
ing game. Princeton, like Harvard, made a phe- 
nomenal but ineffectual attempt to tie the score, 
after getting helplessly behind, Princeton’s 
offensive work was rather better than Yale’s, but 
her attempts to score by straight rushes from the 
middle of the field were very bad judgment, and 
only served to tire out her own men. Yale’s play 
on that day was certainly far ahead of the form 
displayed by Pennsylvania against Harvard. The 
whole Yale team played well, while Captain Thorne 
gave a marvelous exhibition of half-back work. 

Pennsylvania followed up her poor showing 
against Harvard by defeating Cornell, 46-2, 
on the strength of which Pennsylvania’s friends 
are inclined to claim superiority over all 
competitors. The score is certainly remarkable 
and shows great strength on Pennsylvania’s part. 
But the game was just about what it has been 
called so many times—a contest between “men 
and boys,” in which the boys, handicapped by a 
heavy field and weightier opponents, played well 
till worn out and discouraged—after which Penn- 
sylvania ran up a score almost as she pleased. 

So, on the whole, this Cornell game is of little 
value in determining Pennsylvania’s realstrength, 
and, on the form displayed November 23d, Yale is 
certainly the best team of the year. However, it 
is but just to say that Pennsylvania always had 
the Harvard game well in hand, and might have 
shown unexpected strength if called upon. At 
any rate, it is unfair to either team to declare one 
superior to the other, though Pennsylvania’s 
record is certainly the better. At any rate,a 
game between Yale and Pennsylvania, each play- 
ing a good kicking game, and with Thorne and 
Brooke as the rival punters, would be the contest 
of the season and worth going many a mile to 
see. It is too bad we cannot have it. 

The selection of an all-America team is going 
to give plenty of trouble this year, especially in 
the choice of the line candidates. It will not be 
surprising if the small colleges are represented 
in two or three positions. 

The Pennsylvania team has undoubtedly closed 
the most successful year of its existence. The 
team went through the season without losing 
a game, and scored 480 points to 24 for oppo- 
nents. The team undoubtedly made the mistake 
of getting into shape too early, and would have 
played better football in November had the team 
done less work in October. 

Individually the men were fairly strong in all 
positions and very strong in some. Brooke, at 
full-back, is in a class by himself, and was ably 
seconded by his ends, who did splendid work in 
getting down on his long punts. Gelbert, at half, 
and the three centre men, also did fine work, 
the guards doing eonsiderable work in running 
with the ball and interfering. Williams, at 
quarter, has not lined up to his previous record, 
and was outclassed by Fincke, of Yale, and 
Wyckoff, of Cornell. 


On the whole, the Pennsylvania team is fairly 
strong on offensive and defensive work, but owes 
much to Brooke’s kicking for its fine record. 

Yale has the finest record a Yale team has had 
since the modern game began. The team started 
in poorly, and continued so up to about the first 
week in November; then the good effects of the 
coaching began to show, and during the last few 
days the team improved at such a rate that in 
its game with Princeton the Yale team showed 
better form than any other team has shown this 
year. All of which speaks well for the Yale 
methods and the Yale spirit. 

The Yale line was made up of new men, and 
played only a fair game individually, though, 
against Princeton, a decidedly good team game. 
Behind the line, Fincke, as quarter, showed up 
splendidly, and with Thorne, De Witt and Jerrems 
made the finest set of backs for the year. Thorne 
is certainly the best half-back of this season, and 
perhaps of any season. But Yale’s strong point 
was the way in which she used the punts as a 
means of offense and defense. Aside from its 
ability to play a kicking game, Yale’s team is 
only fair. 

Princeton’s team has made a fine record with a 
lot of new men, and starts off next season in 
splendid shape with nearly all of this year’s 
team. Princeton’s strong point was her line, 
which was very heavy and active, and made 
running by opponents of little value, The backs 
were also a heavy lot, but did not play so effect- 
ively as they should have done, considering the 
splendid line they had in front of them. The 
team lost to Yale simply because it failed to ap- 
preciate the value of good kicking used at the 
proper time, and because it persisted in following 
rushing tactics. With practically the same team 
back next year, Princeton should give a good 
account of herself. 

Harvard’s team closed a rther poor season by 
losing to Pennsylvania in a manner which re- 
flected great credit on the players and but very 
little on the coaches having the team in charge. 
Up to the first of November there was no head 
coach and no definite policy for the team to 
follow. As a result, the team did not improve, 
and played on, day after day, in a very dis- 
couraging fashion. During the last two weeks 
Mr. Deland was given charge, and the men, with 
some fixed policy to work on, certainly improved 
wonderfully. What they would have done if 
properly handled from the start, is hard to say. 

The team, as a whole, was very strong in the 
line on all points save attacks. Rice finally filled 
one of these well, and Gould did fairly at the 
other. The three centre men were good, and 
Cabot, at end, was certainly as good an end as 
we have seen. Behind the line the team was not 
strong. There were no really good candidates 
for quarter, and Brewer was the only man who 
seemed up to his old form behind the line. Asa 
result, he was called upon to do nearly all the 
ground gaining, handle all the punts and do all 
the punting and goal kicking. The strain was too 
much for so light a man, and in order to keep in 
condition he had to ferege@ necessary practice. 
Hence his rather poor showing in the Pennsyl- 
vania game, which was certainly the fault of 
those who put too much upon him, rather than 
the fault of Brewer himself. Wrightington re- 
gained his form in the Pennsylvania game, and 
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certainly played fairly, but the backs, as a whole, 
lacked weight. The spirit of the team in that 
game against such discouraging odds was cer- 
tainly the most encouraging thing Harvard ath- 
letics have seen in years, and augurs well for the 
future. The team then was not well handled 
from the coach’s standpoint, and was rather 
weak behind the line. It certainly lacked a good 
punter, which it must have if Harvard is to stand 
well another year. 

Cornell’s team has done very well, when its 
light weight and the inexperience of its members 
are considered. Wyckoff, at quarter, has suc- 
ceeded in making himself perhaps the most 
useful quarter of the year. but the team has been 
weak on the offensive, and, realizing this, has not 
played well when once behind. The team’s best 
game was against Princeton, when Princeton 
succeeded in scoring just once, and that in the 
last minute of play. 

The Brown team closed its very successful sea- 
son by defeating the champion Dartmouth team 
on Thanksgiving Day, by a score of 10-4. 
Brown’s team was very generally superior, and 
her opponents were kept on the defensive for 
nearly the whole playing time. 

The play of the Brown team has been most 
curious, and runs from remarkably good to rather 
poor. The team was defeated by Yale, 4-0, 
and tied with Yale, 6-6. Yet this same team 
was badly beaten by Crescent Athletic and by 
West Point, and seemingly had all it could do to 
defeat Wesleyan. Yet there is some excuse for 
this poor work, for the schedule certainly called 
for too many hard games. The team, when at 
its best, was strong in all points of the game, and 
particularly so in the quickness of its play and 
the ability to rise to an emergency. The 
team had a few simple and well-executed trick 
plays, which were used with excellent judgment 
and just frequently enough to keep opponents in 
an anxious and uncertain frame of mind. Trick 
plays have their value, and Brown seems to have 
used hers to better advantage than perhaps any 
other of the leading teams. 

Individually the Brown team is not particularly 
brilliant, but the men have all played a hard 
game, and there have been no real weak spots in 
the lines behind it. The place to be assigned this 
team is rather difficult to decide, but it certainly 
ranks with West Point and Cornell very close 
after the four big universities, though West 
Point has perhaps the best record of the three. 

The New England Association, composed of 
Dartmouth, Williams and Amherst, has closed a 
very successful season, Dartmouth again win- 
ning the championship. It will be remembered 
that when Dartmouth, last fall, rather easily de- 
feated her two rivals, they protested against the 
playing of professional school men in the Dart- 
mouth team, and signified their intention of with- 
drawing from the League altogether unless 
Dartmouth agreed not to play such men in the 
future. Dartmouth was at first inclined to stand 
by her undoubted right to make up her teams as 
she chose, provided she confined herself to ama- 
teurs and dona fide members of the institution, 
even at the expense of no more games with her 
natural rivals. But,after considerable discussion, 
she agreed to bar out the professional school men, 
so we have in this League, this year, three strictly 
college teams. Asa result, the men are younger 


and lighter than the members of most of the 
teams usually representing our colleges, and so 
are entitled to special credit for the good showing 
they have made. The football in this League 
has been fast and hard, yet clean and free from 
objectionable features. 

artmouth defeated Amherst bya score of 20-0 
and Williams by 10-5, while Amherst won her 
Williams game by a score of 16-0. Williams 
was exceedingly unfortunate in losing many 
of her best men by reason of accident, and 
perhaps would have defeated Amherst had she 
been able to get her best men on the field. Dart- 
mouth made the great mistake of getting her 
men at their best early in October, which resulted 
in a bad slump a few weeks later, from which the 
team barely recovered in time for the Williams 
game. This League has some remarkably good 
players, among them Captain Tyler, of Amherst, 
who plays tackle, Captain McCormack, of Dart- 
mouth, who plays at quarter, and Draper, of Wil- 
liams, half-back, Any one of these men 
would have been acceptable in almost any team 
that has played football this fall. To Captain Mc- 
Cormack’s splendid handling of his team and the 
general superiority of the Dartmouth backs, the 
victory of this team is undoubtedly due. 

One of the great disappointments of the sea- 
son has been the failure of Annapolis and West 
Point to secure permission for their annual game 
of football. The authorities allow them to 
maintain teams and play quite a full schedule, 
and yet, for some reason rather hard to under- 
stand, deny them the right to meet each other. 

We have heard less of the Annapolis team than 
usual this year, and so cannot judge so well of 
its real strength, but West Point certainly has 
played enough games to show about where it 
stands. The team lost to Harvard bya small 
score, made two touch-downs against Yale and 
defeated Brown twice. Except in the Harvard 
and Yale games, the team was not scored against. 
On this showing it seems probable that West 
Point could have this year defeated any of the 
college teams of the East except the four big 
universities: certainly a surprising strength for a 
team which is so limited in its time for practice 
as this team is said to be. The school itself is 
comparatively small, but has the advantage of 
having no members who are not physically 
sound and in fair training the yearround, though 
of course ‘‘physically sound” does not neces- 
sarily mean of such build and strength as to re- 
quire only practice to make a good football 
player. The team has played all its games at 
home, which is certainly an advantage, but does 
not in any way detract from the credit due this 
eleven for its fine work. 

The season of the athletic clubs has been a 
sad mixture of good playing and bad manage- 
ment, and has proved a decided fizzle if we 
except the Boston-Chicago game of Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. The two New York clubs, Orange and 
Crescent, started off badly by giving member- 
ship to any good player ‘they could induce to 
play on their teams. The result was good teams, 
but it very early became apparent that many of 
the members of these teams were not strictly 
amateurs. Some of the men had been athletic 
trainers, and many of them had been charged 
with professionalism at one time or another. 
At any rate, the teams did not at all represent 
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the clubs whose names they carried, but were 
mere bodies of men brought together solely to 
play football, and as such were really no part of the 
clubs themselves, and in the true sense not at all 
representative of the make-up of the clubs. 
The members themselves felt this and the 
majority of them will doubtless be active enough 
to prevent any such proceedings another year. 
The final outcome of this year’s season in New 
York was a disgraceful newspaper fight, in which 
each side charged the other with hiring profes- 
sionals. Under the circumstances it was per- 
haps well that the teams did not meet, for the 
game would hardly have been a credit to the 
clubs. However, the affair is not without its use 
if the athletic clubs will apply in future seasons 
the lesson the experience of these two clubs must 
have taught. Chicago was guilty of proceedings 
very similar to those of the New York club. 
The team took an extended eastern trip and 
played good football, though it was hinted that 
some of its men could not pass muster as ama- 
teurs. In the annual game with Boston the 
managers threw aside many of their own players 
and drafted in the leading players of various 
western colleges just for this one game. The 
game itself was played on a snowy field when 
the heavy Chicago men were at a great advan- 
tage, but the Boston men succeeded in making 
the game a tie, 4-4. For Chicayo, Hefflefinger 
and Van Doozer did the best work, while the. 
Waters brothers and Anthony did best for 
Boston, though the whole team deserves credit 
for its good work under discouraging circum- 
stances against heavier opponents. 

The Boston team is not open to many of the 
charges which may truthfully be made against 
the other athletic clubs. The amateur standing 
of the men has not been questioned, and Captain 
Waters has not scoured the country for players 
but has used those already members of the club. 
This team has in the Waters brothers an ex- 
ceptionally fine pair of tackles, while Anthony is 
considered by many the best line-bucking half- 
back now playing football. The team tied Yale, 
Harvard and Crescent, and did not lose a game 
during the season. 

The eleven of the Indian School at Carlisle 
has made a record that is little short of marvel- 
ous. Starting in the season with absolutely no 
knowledge of the game, and no record behind 
them to drive them on, these men have dis- 
played an ability to grasp the general ideas and 
the detafis of football that is certainly remark- 
able. The fact that the players were genuine In- 
dians, and so not possessed of all the advantages 
of our eastern education and civilization, had 
led many people to expect them to play a rough 
and not at all a scientific game. On the contrary, 
the play of these men has been free from objec- 
tionable features, and has included many very in- 
tricate formations and manceuvres, all of which 
have been well executed. In fact, the play of 
the team has been a model which many of our 
eastern elevens would do well to pattern after. 

The freshmen games this year were unusually 
well played. The Harvard freshmen defeated 
Pennsylvania rather handily at Philadelphia in 
spite of the fact that the team was considerably 
lighter than its opponents. 

At New Haven, Nov. 27th, the Yale youngsters 
defeated their Princeton rivals by a score of 16-6. 
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Princeton played several university men, but the 
Yale team won by better team work and taking 
advantage of blocked punts and fumbles on the 
part of her opponents. 

The three preparatory schools, Andover, Exeter 
and Lawrenceville, have played through quite 
full schedules, and Andover at least has succeed- 
ed in winning from some of the minor colleges. 
Exeter is suffering from the bad reputation 
gained by her action in playing professionals 
some years ago; but the school is now un- 
der new management, and should regain its old 
position in a short time. There was no Exeter- 
Andover game this year, but Lawrenceville jour- 
neyed to Andover and defeated the home team, 
by a score of 12-10. Andover expected a bad 
defeat, and did not get up the courage to play 
her best till the second half. Had the team 
gone into the first half with a little more spirit, it 
seems probable that the result of the game 
would have been different. As it was, only a 
missed goal stood between the two teams. 

The following table may prove of interest to 
those who are fond of comparing the record of 
the various teams: 

Points. 
Won. Lost. 
480 
318 
224 


179 
28 


Games. 
Won. Lost. Tied. 
Pennsylvania 
Yale 


150 
174 
174 

85 

5 141 
HastTincs HOLYOKE. 


Dartmouth 
Williams 
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FOOTBALL IN THE SOUTH. 


A few years ago the most sanguine observer 
of sport would not have ventured to predict the 
great popularity the game of football in the 
South has attained to-day. If that observer had 
said that in the year 1895 there would be a game 
played by teams from comparatively small col- 
leges in which the team and individual playing 
were of such excellence as to compare with those 
of the eastern universities, his remarks would 
have been looked upon as but the idle utterances 
ofacrank. Yet the game in the South has ad- 
vanced. Not steadily, as did tennis and other 
kindred sports, but with yearly spurts that make 
its growth phenomenal. It has not confined 
itself to the larger colleges, for these are too 
scattered and far apart. It has been adopted by 
the smaller colleges, and even by the athletic 
clubs, so that the conditions have been such 
that the people were educated to appreciate the 
game and give it the patronage that it needed 
to hold up its head as the king of manly sports. 
The warm weather of the South, instead of 
being a factor to retard its growth, has worked 
for the game, and has helped to draw the 
crowds that have attended everywhere. Even 
the State of Kentucky, which is taken as 
the northern limit of southern football, has had 
good crowds for its early games, at which time 
the temperature was about 65 degrees, and 
although this was a trifle hot for the game, the 
players did notcomplain, and put up as good per- 
formances as they did later when the days were 
cold. 

There has been a steady and encouraging in- 
terest in the sport, and the crowds have, in nearly 
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all cases, supported the games financially, and 
have given them the means to train and pay ex- 
penses. The southern country is not as thickly 
populated as the East, where every county has 
numbers of closely lying towns that send their 
quota of spectators to the games. In spite of 
this, the playing has been of such excellence as 
to attract not only people from all over each 
State, but possibly those who love the game from 
other States. 

Not the least pleasant feature of the game has 
been the intercourse it has fostered between the 
States. Kentucky has played Tennessee, Ohio 
and other States. Tennessee has battled with 
North Carolina, and it is a frequent occurrence 
to hear a player talking of friends in another 
State who have been gained on the gridiron. 

The faculties of the universities and colleges 
have been quick to see that the game was a draw- 
ing card when a good team was in the field to 
represent their college, and have fostered the in- 
terest of the men, with the result that every good 
team in the field has helped to bring in new 
students and to make the college better known. 

There has been little taint of professionalism 
in the game as yet, and probably will be little 
until the deluge of players from the East turn 
their faces southward and take the places that 
will be made for them on the teams of the South. 
It has been feared by the sportsmen of Dixie that 
this would be the case in the near future. The 
eastern college man graduates from his univer- 
sity a finished player and turns to the South and 
West for a means of continuing in the game. 
There has been an university man from the East 
coaching nearly every team in Dixie. They have 
done well, as is shown by the great games played 
by the University of North Carolina, Tennessee 
and the Kentucky and Virginia universities. But 
this can not last always. The places of coach 
will be filled, and then a place must be made for 
new offerings from the East. It is these men who 
will become paid players, it is feared, and will 
hurt the game. 

Whatever may happen in the future, it is cer- 
tain that the most unexpected gratification falls 
to the lot of the few men who were first intrepid 
enough to introduce the game of football in the 
South and to give it that impetus from which it is 
still rising. There has been no sport that has re- 
ceived the patronage of the ladies of the South 
as has football, and not a little of its popularity 
has been due to them. 

Which team of the South stands at the head in 
Dixie? The question is a perplexing one, and 
can only be settled after the games played by 
each,team have been compared, and even then 
it can hardly be decided. Those teams which 
defeated another have in turn been defeated by 
other elevens, and the gains and losses are so near- 
ly even that at least three teams are nearly on 
an equal footing. The North Carolina University 
eleven, the Vanderbilt University, and possibly 
the Suwanee teams, each won from the other and 
from outside teams that had defeated at least 
one of the trio. North Carolina defeated 
Suwanee 12 too, and were in turn outplayed by 
Suwanee a few days later. Virginia won from 
Vanderbilt, and Center College, of Kentucky, 
played Vanderbilt to a tie, neither side scoring. 

State College played and defeated during the 
season Louisville Athletic Club, one of the crack 


teams of the South, and Center. They were de- 
feated by Ohio University, Purdue and Butler, 
Indiana. Center, the big Kentucky college, won 
games from Louisville Athletic Club and Ohio 
University, and were in turn defeated by State. 
The game between them and Vanderbilt was a 
tie, the score being 0 to o. 

Central University, of Richmond, Ky., a big 
college which was one of the first to put a team 
in the field when the game became popular 
several years ago, won a game from Kentucky 
University and lost to Louisville Athletic Club 
and to Vanderbilt. The Louisville Athletic Club, 
the best known organization of the kind in the 
South, started out well and won from Butler 
(Ind.), Bethel (Ky.) and Central (Ky.). They 
could not win from Indiana University, State 
(Ky.), nor Center (Ky.). From this it can be 
seen that North Carolina has a shade the best of 
things, with Vanderbilt second, then Suwanee 
and the Kentucky colleges following. 

The men from the eastern colleges and univer- 
sities, who came South when the need of coaches 
was felt in the southern teams, have succeeded 
in making players of great excellence. They 
have in all cases been accorded the greatest 
hospitality and have been made not only college 
heroes, but even in some cases society lions. 
Trenchard, the great Pennsylvania player, has 
had charge of North Carolina; Lowndes, of Yale, 
has handled Center; Mason, from Cornell, 
coached State College of Kentucky; and Frew, 
formerly Assistant Instructor at Harvard, looked 
and will continue to look after the interests 
of Louisville Athletic Club. A number of other 
Eastern men have acted in the interests of 
southern teams and have brought the game toa 
high state of perfection in that country. 

Of the players themselves, Cook, Colvin and 
Staples, of Center ; Gains and Brink, of Central ; 
Carnahan, Frasier and Short, of State; Frew, 
Swango, Glore and McDonald, of Louisville 
Athletic Club, made the game in Kentucky, and 
their playing can be taken as an average for the 
work of the men of the colleges further south. 
There are, of course, more educational institu- 
tions in the State of Kentucky than there are in 
any State south of the Mason and Dixon line, 
and they have had more teams of note in the 
field than has any one of the southern States. 
Asa sample of the size of the colleges there are 
nearly four hundred students at Center, I believe, 
and there are many of the other colleges who 
have nearly as many. 

A. C, ROBINSON. 


FOOTBALL IN THE WEST. 


Although a few minor games were played 
early in December, the season practically 
closed with the Saturday after Thanksgiving 
Day. There are no Leagues in the West, 
and therefore no _ technical championships ; 
but the various colleges naturally drift into cir- 
cuits of teams fairly well matched, and the com- 
petition in each class iskeen. As nearly as can be 
judged by the scores of the season’s play, Uni- 
versity of Michigan leads the western colleges, 
having suffered no defeat at home, and losing to 
Harvard by the creditable score of 0 to 4. North- 
western University and Beloit College have each 
been prominent in their classes. The standard of 
play has been higher than ever before, but 
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charges of professionalism were so frequent as to 
detract from the honor of the records, and the 
much-vaunted faculty interference and regula- 
tion of last springseem to have borne little fruit. 

In California great preparations had been made 
for the event of the season, the annual match 
between Stanford University and University of 
California. So keen was the desire to win, that 
each team imported a famous coach from the 
East, Stanford securing the services of Walter 
Camp, the well-known authority, while California 
employed Butterworth, Yale’s renowned full- 


back. The game was played November 28th, 
in a rain-storm. Ten thousand people braved 
the inclement weather and were well paid by a 
closely contested game, ending in a tie, each 
team scoring five points. Berkeley should have 
scored twice, but made costly fumbles at critical 
points and seemed sure to lose, when, a few 
minutes before the call of time, Ransome, the 
full-back, who had been playing a grand game, 
fairly outdid himself, and, by a succession of 
brilliant efforts, evened the score. 
W. B. Curtis. 


GOLF. 


THE LADY CHAMPION. 

The official establishment of the title and rank 
of lady champion of the U.S. A. marks an epoch 
in the history of golf that is natural, and espe- 
cially gratifying to OUTING, in whose pages, six 
years ago—before indeed any organized golf club 
existed—the claim of ‘‘Golf for women” was 
established. The progress of the game has am- 
ply justified the conclusions of that article. On 
every links, from the farthest South to extreme 
North and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, ladies 
have been enthusiastic supporters of golf, and 
ardent and skillful practitioners. What more 
natural, then, than that the sanction of the U. S. 


Golf Association should be readily granted to | 


the establishment of a contest which should re- 
sult in the donning of the coveted official title of 
champion ; and what more graceful than that 
such high dignitaries amongst the male exponents 
of the game as W. D. Winthrop, W. H. Sands and 
H. O. Tallmadge, should provide the material 
tokens which should accompany the title and re- 
ward the less successful aspirants. 

The links selected were the Meadow Brook and 
all the details left to its chairman, Mr. O. W. Bird. 
The first prize was a silver cup, presented by W. 
D. Winthrop and W. H. Sands; the second, a gold 
medal, and the third, a silver medal, the gifts of 
H. O. Tallmadge and W. H. Sands. 

There were fifteen entries, as follows: Mrs. 
W. B. Thomas, Mrs. R. C. Hooper and Miss N. C. 
Sargent, from the Essex County Country Club, 
Manchester, Mass.; Miss Bird and Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr., from the Meadow Brook Club; Mrs. 
Arthur Turnure, Mrs. Charles S. Brown and Mrs. 
L. B. Barnes, from the Shinnecock Hills Golf 
Club; Mrs. William Shippen, Miss A. Howland 
Ford, Miss L. F. Field, Miss Helen Shelton and 
Mrs. W. F. Morgan, from the Morris County Golf 
Club; Miss Anna Sands, Miss Harrison and Mrs. 
Devereaux Emmett, from the Newport Golf Club. 

The contest took place on the Meadow Brook 
links on Saturday, November 9th, and was com- 
menced under conditions seldom met with here, 
but common enough in the less favored land from 
which golf has been imported,—sticky ground and 
heavy hanging mist. Fortunately, the latter en- 
tirely disappeared and the former, tosome extent, 
as the games progressed. The course was twice 
round nine holes, and the championship and sil- 
ver cup were won by Mrs. Charles S. Brown, of 
the Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, with a score of 
132. 

Following is the complete summary of scores : 

Mrs. Charles S. Brown, Shinnecock Hills Club, 
out, 69; in, 63—132 ; Miss N. C. Sargent, Essex 


County Country Club, out, 70; in, 64—134 ; Mrs. 
W. B. Thomas, Essex County Country Club, out, 
75; in, 66—141; Mrs. William Shippen, Morris 
County Golt Club, out, 74; in, 71—145; Miss Har- 
rison, Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, out, 80; in, 
7o—150; Miss Anna Sands, Newport Golf Club, 
out, 77; in, 73—155; Miss A. Howland Ford, Mor- 
ris County Golf Club, Out, 86; in, 72—158; Mrs. 
Arthur Turnure, Shinnecock Hills Golf Club, out, 
75;in,80—155; Miss Helen Shelton, Morris County 
Golf Club, out, 80; in, 81—161; Mrs. Fellowes 
Morgan, Morris County Golf Club, out, 90; in, 
74—164; Miss May Bird, Meadow Brook Hunt Club, 
out, 90; in, 83—173; Miss Louise F. Field, Morris 
County Golf Club, out, 96—withdrew. 

Lakewood, N. ¥.—The tournament of Novem- 
ber 14th gathered a notable band of the best 
players in the contest for the Laurel House cup. 


IN THE FIRST ROUND 


James A. Park beat W. H. Sands, 1 up. 

Arthur L. Livermore, St. Andrew’s, beat F. A. 
Walthew, Knollwood, 5 up, 4 to play. 

Jasper Lynch, Lakewood, beat S. Parkman 
Shaw, Lenox, 6 up, 5 to play. 

B. Spaulding de Garmendia, St. Andrew’s, beat 
J. R. Chadwick, Richmond County, 1 up, 19 holes 
played. 

H. R. Sweeny, Albany County Club, beat John 
Reid, St. Andrew’s, by default. 

H. G. Trevor, Shinnecock Hills, beat the Rev. 
Dr. W. S. Rainsford, St. Andrew’s, by default. 

W. T. Gray, St. Andrew’s, beat Robert Bage 
Kerr, 5 up, 4 to play. 

L. B. Stoddart, St. Andrew’s, beat J. M. Knapp, 
St. Andrew’s, 5 up, 4 to play. 

James A. Tyng, Morris County, beat Robert F. 
Phifer, Lenox, 4 up, 3 to play. 

Dr. Paul Kimball, Lakewood, beat Malcolm 
Graham, Richmond County, 5 up, 3 to play. 

James Converse, Lakewood, beat Arthur B. 
Claflin, 2 up, 1 to play. 


IN THE SECOND ROUND 


H. R. Sweeny beat A. L. Livermore, 4 up, 3 to 
play. 

H. G. Trevor beat B, S. de Garmendia, 6 up, 5 
to play. 

Jasper Lynch beat James Park, 4 up, 3 to play. 

Dr. Paul Kimball beat James Converse, y up, 8 
to play. 

L. B. Stoddart beat J. A. Tyng, 6 up, 4 to play. 

W. T. Gray, St. Andrew’s, drew a bye. 


IN THE THIRD ROUND 


Jasper Lynch beat H. R. Sweeny, 2 up and1 
to play. 
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H. G. Trevor beat W. T. Gray, 4 up and 2 to 
play. 
SEMI-FINALS. 
L. B. Stoddart beat Dr. Paul T. Kimball, 8 up 
and 6 to play. 
Jasper Lynch beat H. G. Trevor, 4 up and 3 to 
lay. 
The final score by strokes was: 
L, B. Stoddart. .5 4 4 5 6 
45471 


Meraldorst7 holes. . . 6 6s bs se we «OF 
Jasper Lynch. .5 5 4 7 4-43 
4 5 4 6 +39 


4-41 
51 


5 
4 
Totalfor ty holes. . 2. wk es ss 82 


Handicap tournament on the same day, No- 
vember 14th, brought out a large field of play- 
ers. Twenty-seven handed in their scores. Dr. 
Paul Kimball, of the Lakewood Golf Club, won the 
match with a net score of 85. James A. Tyng, 
of the Morris County Golf Club, was second, with 
a net score of 86, and the third honor went to 
George E. Armstrong, of the St. Andrew’s Club, 
whose net score was 87. L. B. Stoddart made 


the lowest scratch score, 86, but he had to add 
four strokes, making his total go. 
mary : 

Dr. Paul T. Kimball, Lakewood, 45, 45—gross, 
90; handicap, 5; net, 85. 

James A. Tyng, Morris County, 48, 41—8o, 3, 
86 


The sum- 


G. E. Armstrong, St. Andrew’s, 41, 48—8o, 2 
87. 
W. H. Sands, St. Andrew’s, 48, 45—88, scratch, 
88. 

Robert Bage Kerr, Lakewood, 46, 47—93, 5, 
88 


W. T. Gray, St. Andrew’s, 47, 46—93, 5, 88. 
H. R.  igaaeatias Albany Country Club, 52, 42 
—? 4, 90. 
» Bs Stoddart, St. Andrew’s, 45, 41—86, add 


4; - 

E. H. McCullough, Philadelphia Country Club, 
56, 46—102, 10, 92. 

Malcolm Graham, Richmond County Club, 53, 
49—102, 10, 92. 

H. W. Taft, St. Andrew’s, 51, 48—99, 7, 92. 

George W. Stockley, Lakewood, 56, 46—102, 
10, 92. 

A. B. Claflin. Lakewood, 54, 55—109, 16, 93. 

S. Parkman Shaw, Lenox, 49, §51—I00, 7, 93. 

James Park, St. Andrew’s, 46, 47—93, scratch, 


93: 

John Reid, St. Andrew’s, 53, 50—103, 10, 93. 

F. A. Walthew, Knollwood Ccuntry Club, 56, 
45-101, 7; 94- 

. G. Trevor, Shinnecock, 52, 46—98, 4, 94. 

I M. Knapp, St. Andrew’s, 49, 53—102, 7, 95. 
J. W. Morey, Lakewood, 50, 58—108, 12, 96. 
a Hochmeyer, Richmond County, 50, 56—106, 

, 98. 

James Converse, Lakewood, 61, 53—114, 16, 98. 

C. S. Childs, Philadelphia, 54, 58—112, 14, 9 

R. F. Phifer, Lenox, 55, 50—105, 6, 99. 

J. R. Chadwick, Richmond County, 53, 58— 
III, 8, 103. 

D. * Schwartz, Lakewood, 67, 60—127, 18, 
109. 
B. S. de Garmendia, St. Andrew's, 56, 72—128, 
6, 122. 


St. Andrew’s.—Thar ksgiving Day is always a 
field day at St. Andrew’s. This year the contest 
was an inter-club foursome, for silver pitchers, 
presented by Mr. Trevor, twice over an eighteen- 
hole course. S. B. Stoddart and W. H. Sands, so 
often pitted against each other, played together 
and won. 

The players with scores for the different rounds 
of nine holes, as the course is a nine-hole one, 
follow: 

1st Nine 2d 3a 4th 
Teams. Holes. Nine. Nine. Nine. Total. 
St. Andrew's— 
Me "B. Stodday 
. B. Stoddart 48 8 18 
St. Andrew’s— " 7 ? 
fect, F bg . 
en Eyc 4 8 
St. Andrew’s— ‘ ¥ ” - 
= " cements 

'D rmstrong 49 45 53 199 
Philadelphia Country Club— 

W. Starr, 

57 Oo 21 
Shinnecock Hills— . . 

John Reid, Jr., 

Rego Terry, Jr 55 61 
Richmond County— 

J. R. Chadwick, 

A. E. Paterson 58 
St. Andrew’s— 

Alex. Moffat, 

W. E. Hodgman 53 
i » 

Jasper Lynch, 

Dr. Paul Kimball 56 


- 63 
Shinnecock Hills— 
H. G. Trevor, 

iy Ser 60 61 51 54 
St. Andrew’s— 
R. S. de a 
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Brookline Country Clus— 
G. T. Rice, 


57 53 59 


57 62 50 57 226 
Knollwood.—The same day, Mrs. M. F. Reynal’s 
silver cup resulted as follows: 
First Second Handi- 
Players. Round. Round. Gross. cap. Net. 
. D. T. Leith ~~ 135 263 7° 193 
135 277 80 197 
100 199 ° 199 
140 269 7° 199 
98 209 ° 209 
128 254 30 224 
156 313 7° 243 
142 272 36 236 
G. W. Garth 131 263 ° 263 
Montclair.—Two tournaments were contested 
on the Montclair links on Thanksgiving. The 
ladies’ prize, a set of golf clubs, was won by Miss 
Edith A. Owen. Paul Harrison won the gentle- 
men’s tournament. 
In the ladies’ tournament the results were: 
Names. Gross. Handicap. Net. 
Miss Mary Van Lennep scratch 100 
Mrs. Fred M. Harrison. eee 9 97 
Miss Edith A. Owen.. a 8 97 
e 12 c1r 
15 115 
Ss. 15 f05 
Mrs. J. “es scratch 110 
Miss E. Ryerson 12 115 
The contestants in the men’s tournament fin- 


ished as follows: 

Names. “Gross. a. Net. 
Fred M. Harrison 153 
Paul Harrison 4 130 

scratch 133 
20 142 
22 170 
30 169 
30 174 
C. TURNER. 
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YACHTING. 


DUNRAVEN’S CHARGES. 


The New York Yacht Club has treated this 
matter with characteristic dignity and intelli- 
gence. A large majority of the prominent members 
of the club attended a special meeting held No- 
vember 18th, The secretary read a letter from 
Mr. C. O. Iselin, briefly rehearsing the statements 
published by Dunraven and asking that the club 
take steps to refute the imputations made against 
the honesty of Mr. Iselin and his employees on 
the Defender, as well as to vindicate the good 
name of the club and American yachtsmen. By 
unanimous vote, the club appointed Messrs. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, William C. Whitney and George 
L. Rives a committee with power to take such 
action as they thought due to the accused parties. 
The members of this committee are well and 
favorably known on eithey side of the Atlantic, 
and their acceptance of this trust guarantees 
that the affair will be probed to the bottom, and 
the truth ascertained and proclaimed to the 
world. 

For the convenience of our readers and for a 
complete record, we append the official corre- 
spondence in full. 

‘*New York, Nov. 18, 1895. 
“ To the New Vork Vacht Club. 

** GENTLEMEN: I desire to lay before you for your con- 

sideration to-day the charges made by Lord Dunraven in 


his letter to the London /ye/d, of which the annexed is a 


copy. 
PA careful perusal of his letter will show that Lord 
Dunraven makes the charge that, after having been meas- 
ured for the cup races in September last, the Defender was 
surreptitiously !oaded so as to sink her four inches deeper 
in the water; that she sailed :n that condition on the first 


=". race, and that immediately after that race the ballast 
so loaded was secretly removed, so that, when remeasured 
the next day, Sunday, no discrepancy was found to exist 


between the two measurements. While Lord Dunraven 
intimates that ] was not personally cognizant of the fraud, 
the charge is none the less explicit. 

*“*Now, Lord Dunraven is an experienced yachtsman, 
and when he made this charge he knew perfectly well, as 
every yachtsman knows, that it was a practical impossibil- 
ity for such a thing as he charges to have been done on the 
Defender between her measurement on Friday and her 
sailing on Saturday without being known or made known 
to me, who, on behalf of the owners of the De/ender and 
in the name of the New York Yacht Club, was charged 
with the sole responsibility of managing her during the 
race. Officersand men tothe number of thirty-eight were 
on board all the intervening time, and it is impossible that 
the fourteen tons of ballast necessary to accomplish the re- 
sult charged could have been put into her on Friday night 
and taken out again before Sunday without the fact being 
known to a large number of witnesses. ; 

“I was responsible for the proper officering and manning 
of the yacht. I personally examined the Vefender’s hold 
and every part of her on the morning of the 7th immedi- 
ately before the race, and J know the absolute falsity of the 
imputation. | consider myself, therefore, as standing be- 
fore the world solemnly charged by Lord Dunraven with 
an offence as base as could possibly be imputed to a sports- 
man and a gentleman. and which I indignantly resent and 
repel, and more than that, with tte betrayed the confi- 
dence of my associates in the ownership of the Defender, 
the trust placed in me by the New York Yacht Club, and 
the good name of my country, whose reputation for fair 
play was involved in the contest. : 

‘“Lord Dunraven claims to have sailed the race on Sat- 
urday, after being satisfactorily assured that he had been 
cheated in the fraudulent overloading of the Defender. He 
sailed the next race on the :oth, with the same conviction 
on his mind that on the first day’s race he had been cheated. 
He broke off the last day’s race not upon any such ground, 
but onthe entirely distinct ground that the course would 
not and could not be kept clear. He went home, and after 
a silence of more than two months, he makes this odious 
charge in a communication, addressed not to me nor to the 
owners of the De/ender, nor to either the New York Yacht 
Club or the Royal Yacht Squadron, whom we respectively 
represented in the races for the America’s Cup. but toa 


public newspaper on the other side of the Atlantic, which 
it would be impossible for me to read or reply to before 
it had already made a deep impression on the minds of his 
countrymen. 

‘Relying upon its belief in my integrity, the New York 
Yacht Club deemed itself justified in placing its honor and 
that of the country in my hands in the conduct of the 
race. I could not have imagined that, in assuming that 
trust, I should expose myself and you to such gross impu- 
tations. But now that fhey have been made, I piace myself 
in your hands, in order that the club may take such steps 
as it sees fit, not alone to vindicate the Defender and the 
honor of her owners, but also to refute the imputation cast 
upon the good faith of the club and the country. I have 
the honor to remain very respectfully yours. 

“C. Oxiver Isein.” 

To this was annexed a copy of Lord Dunraven’s state- 
ment as printed in the /ye/d. The Earl, it will be remem- 
bered, said that, after the original agreement was signed, 
ex-Commodore James D. Smith, of the Cup Committee, in- 
formed him that Mr. Iselin was anxious to have the agree- 
ment amended so as to haveone clear week day intervene 
between races. To this Lord Dunraven said he agreed, 
and took the opportunity offered by the reopening of the 
agreement to press upon the committee, in the following 
letter, views on the subject of measuring: 

“439 FirtH AvENvg, Sept. 5, 1895. 

**Dear Mr. CanrFietp: I have received your letter noti- 
fying me of the alteration of the dates. 

* That question having been reopened, I wish to call 
your attention to another matter which, on reflection, I do 
not consider satisfactory, This contest may possibly ex- 
tend over a period of ten daysor a fortnight. It is obvious 
that alterations in the L W. L. length of a vessel may. 
under present conditions, be made without an owner’s 
knowledge, and without possibility of detection. It is, of 
course, impossible to guard absolutely against such an 
occurrence. But these contests cannot be compared with 
ordinary races, and, in the interest of the public, and of 
the owners, who have to do their best to see that rules are 
obeyed, it is surely right and necessary that the Cup 
Committee should take every precaution to see that the 
vessels sail on their measured L. W. L. length. 

** For this reason I request that the measurer be instruct- 
ed to mark each vessel’s measured L. W. L. length on the 
stem and stern, and to take any steps that he or the com- 
mittee think advisable, by remeasurement at any time, or 
any other means, to ascertain that the L. W. L. themed as 
measured, is not exceeded in sailing. To mark the ves- 
sels is a perfectly simple matter; a scratch with a file or 
chisel and a distinct paint mark would suffice. 

** Yours very truly, DUNRAVEN.”* 

Lord Dunraven then goes on to say that the Defender s 
water line was altered, by the addition of ballast, in the 
following terms: 

“To that letter I received no written reply, but was 
given verbally to understand that the committee saw no 
object in reconsidering the points involved. I did not fur- 
ther press the matter, as I considered the committee re 
sponsible. and that unless necessity compelled I had no 
right to insist. 

‘The agreement was signed by Mr. Smith and myself 
on board of Valkyrie’s tender, the City of Bridgeport, on 
Sept. 6. The first race was sailed on Sept. 7. I am of 
opinion that Defender did not sail on her measured L. W. 
L. _— during that race. 

“I should first explain that. to the best of my belief, none 
of the gentlemen interested in Defender lived on board 
her, or on board of her tender, the Hattie Pa/mer ; that 
Defender’s crew slept on board her. and that, in conse- 
quence, a good deal of material, men’s cots, etc., had to 
be transferred backward and forward between the Hattie 
Palmer and Defender. 

‘“A good opportunity was afforded us of observing De- 


Sender when she lay close to us in the Erie Basin previous 


to docking after her final trial race with V7g/ant on Aug. 
31. When she came into the basin to be measured on Sept. 
6, it was plain to me, as to all on board the City of Bridge- 
port, that she was floating considerably higher than on the 
former occasion. That was, of course, quite unobjection- 
able. I may mention that. according to Mr. Hyslop, the 
official measurer, Defender was some 6inches shorter when 
measured for the Cup races than when measured for the 
Goelet Cup race. Both yachts lay inside Sandy Hook on 
Friday night; De/vnder’s tender, the Hattie Palmer, lay 
alongside her, and the crew were at work from dark to 1 in 
the morning. 

“On Saturday morning early my attention was drawn 
by those on board the Czty of Bridgeport, including repre- 
sentatives of her American crew, to the effect that De/end- 
er was visibly deeper inthe water than when measured. 
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She so appeared to me; but as her tender was alongside 
and engaged, apparently, in taking material out of her, it 
was impossible to form a definite opinion at that time. 

*When I put Mr. Henderson, my representative, on 
board Defender about 9 A. M., after the Hattie Palmer had 
left her. 1 felt perfectly certain that Defender was im- 
mersed deeper than when measured. Not only was her 
bobstay bolt nearer the water, which might have been the 
result of alteration of trim, but judging by the line of 
bronze plating, and by the fact that a pipe amidships which 
was flush with the water when measured was nowhere vis- 
ible, she was, in my deliberate opinion, floating about four 
inches deeper in the water than when measured. 

‘*T was reluctant to make a formal complaint to the Cup 
Committee on a matter which it was, of course, impossible 
for me to verify; and in any case nothing could be done be- 
fore the race was started; but as soon as Mr. Latham Fish, 
amember of the committee, came on board Valkyrie as 
Defender’s representative, and before the race was started, 
I stated the whole case to him; told him I thought some 
mistake had been made, and that all the weight put into 
Defender, after measurement, had not been taken out be- 
fore the race ; that I was positively certain she was sailing 
at least a foot beyond her proper length, and I requested 
him to take the earliest opportunity of mentioning the mat- 
ter to the committee. Mr. Fish asked me what suggestions 
I could make, and I replied to the effect that I wished the 
committee to put one of their members, or some reliable 
representative, on board of each yacht immediately after 
the race, and to have both vessels remeasured, if possible, 
that evening. If that were impossible, then that the mem- 
bers of the committee, or their representatives, should sta 
on board in charge of the vessels until they were measured; 
thatthe L. W. L. should be marked on both vessels exter- 
nally in such a way asto be plainly visible, and that the 
committee should take any other steps they thought desira- 
ble to insure that the yachts should not exceed their L.W.L. 
length when racing. 

“IT put Mr. Fish on board the committee boat immediate- 
ly after the race. No action was taken that evening be- 
yond ordering the vessels to be remeasured and marked 
externally on the day following. Nomembers or represen- 
tatives of the committee were placed in charge pending re- 
measurement as I had requested. 

‘*Had this been done, my contention that Defender ex- 
ceeded her measured length, and the extreme limit of 
length imposed a the agreement and deed of gift—namely, 
ninety feet—would have been proved or disproved. De/ex- 
der lay Saturday night at Bay Ridge, with the Hattie Pa/- 
mer alongside her. Both yachts were measured on the 
following day, Sunday afternoon, when their L. W. L. 
length was found to be practically the same as when meas- 
ured on the Friday previous; but obviously that fact affords 
no proof that either or both of them had not exceeded their 
measured length when sailing on Saturday. My action in 


making this complaint has been severely criticised. I will 
only say that I considered it my duty to actas I did, and 
that I asked for nothing that I was not ready and willing to 
submit to myself.”’ 


Capt. Lewis Cass Ledyard, the owner of the schooner 
yacht Montauk, offered the following resolution, which 
was seconded by Capt. Ogden Goelet, of the steam yacht 
White Ladye: 

‘* Whereas, The London Fye/d has lately made public 
certain charges purporting to have been made by the Earl 
of Dunravenin reference to the recent cup races sailed 
under the challenge of the Royal Yacht Squadron; and 

** Whereas, This club is of the opinion that,notwithstand- 
ing the extraordinary conduct of the Earl of Dunraven in 
— to the time and manner of making such charges, it 
is due to its honor and dignity that suitable action should 
be taken in relation thereto. 

** Resolved, That J. Pierpont Morgan, William C. Whit- 
ney and George L, Rivesare hereby appointed a commit- 
tee, with power in their discretion to add to their number. 
to whom the matter of said i is hereby referred, and 
that said committee shall have full power to represent this 
club in reference to the matter, and to take, on behalf of the 
club and in its name, any action which may seem to them 
proper in the premises.” 


The above was passed unanimously. 
Oddie read the following lettér from 
to Commodore Brown: 


Then Secretary 
. Maitland Kersey 


** New York, Nov. 18, 1895. 

“Dear Commopore Brown: I understand that a mo- 
tion may be made at the meeting of the New York Yacht 
Club this evening to appoint a committee of the club to 
look into the matter of measurement referred to by Lord 
Dunraven in his letter to the Cup Committee of Sept. 7 last, 
and pease. 

** T have a cable from Lord Dunraven to-day saying that, 
while he thinks it is now too late to investigate, if a desire 
exists among themembers of the club to do so he will come 
over here and place himself at the disposal of the club or its 
committee. e says that he would not be able to get away 
before the fourth proximo. 

‘** Will you kindly inform either the club or the committee 
as you may think desirable ? 

‘Yours sincerely, H. MaIrcanp Kerssy.”’ 

Pursuant to this intimation Lord Dunraven sailed for 
New York on the 11th of December. 

The committee of the New York Yacht Club have decided 
to add to their number, as they had power to do; and they 
have accordingly invited the Hon. E. J. Phelps, late United 
States Minister in England, and Captain A. T, Mahan, U. 
S. N,,toact with them. Both of these gentlemen have 
consented to serve. 
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On September 22d, in the Bohemian-California 
match, the former team scored 78 in the first 
inning, of which total W. Robertson made 45. 
In their second inning, Robertson and Irwin 
scored 85 without losing a wicket. The Cali- 
fornias made 95 in their first inning. Seven 
wickets fell for 51 runs in their second in- 
ning, but the match was decided on the first 
inning. 

September 29th, at Alameda, the Pacific and 
Alameda clubs met for the last time this season. 
The Alameda team went to the bat first and 
scored 141 runs, to which total E. Hood con- 
tributed 68. Howard took § wickets for 39 runs, 
and Gardner 4 for 25. The Pacific team then put 
together 122 runs. 

At Portland, Oregon, October 5th, the visiting 
team from British Columbia was defeated by the 
Oregon team, British Columbia scored 60 in the 
first inning, and 63 in the second, or 123 in all. 
Oregon scored 98 in the first inning and 26 for 
5 wickets in the second, thus winning with five 
wickets to spare. 

October 6th, at Alameda, the Bohemian-Ala- 
meda match was won by the Alameda club. The 
Alameda team scored 141 runs, J. J. Moriarty 91. 
The Bohemians did very well in the early part of 


their inning, but the inning closed for 118, 

leaving the champions winners by 23 runs. 
October 6th, at Klinknerville, the Pacific club 

won the Pacific-California match. California went 


in first and scored 84. Against this score the 
Pacific team made 100, and, though the California 
team scored 107 in their second inning, Pacific 
won on the score of the first inning. 

October 13th, at Klinknerville, the Pacific-Bo- 
hemian match resulted in a win for the Bohe- 
mians. The Pacific, going in first, scored 84 
runs. The Bohemians ran up a total of 108. 
Robertson took 6 Pacific wickets for 35 runs. Of 
the Bohemian wickets, Howard took § for 35. 

October 13th, at Alameda, the Alameda team 
easily defeated the California. Going in first, 
they scored 202 runs for 8 wickets, and called the 
inning. R. B. Hogue scored 97, and J. J. Mori- 
arty 73. Though J. C. Robertson scored 50 not 
out, the California score was only 97. 

A team of cricketers from Lake County played 
their first match at Alameda on October 20th, 
against the Pacific club. The visitors went to the 
bat firstand scored §2 runs. Inasecond inning, 
Lake County scored 64 runs. This made a total 
of 116 runs for the two innings. The Pacific 
team made 83 in the first inning. In the second 
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inning, the 34 runs necessary to win 
scored for the loss of three wickets. 

October 21st, the Lake County club met the 
Bohemian team at Klinknerville. The visitors, 
aided by 57 from C. Renwick, scored 197. The 
home team just beat this total by 2 runs, scor- 
ing I99. Of this number, E. D. Brown made 
49, and J. B. Brooks 49 not out. 

October 22d, the Lake County team played 


were 


against the Presidio club. The latter batted 


first, and ran up a total of 152 runs, M. Moran 
contributing 49. Lake County scored 158, Keel- 
ing making 53. 

October 23d, Lake County met the champion 
Alameda team at Alameda. The champions went 
in first and scored 134 runs, E. Hood making 40 
not out. Lake County m 


ade only 84. 
ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


CYCLING. 


The railway systems of America have, almost 
en masse, joined issue with the cycling fraternity 
over the transportation of bicycles, and the prob- 
abilities are that the days of their free carriage 
are over. In the early days of the sport Amer- 
ican baggage-men looked upon the high wheel as 
a nuisance of the first order; but railway mana- 
gers were, as a rule, friendly to the growing 
pastime, and for several years the majority of 
the principal lines carried bicycles without charge 
when no other baggage accompanied the pas- 
senger. These years of liberal treatment on the 
part of the railways not only gave an incalcu- 
lable impetus to touring, but brought many 
thousands of dollars annually into the treasuries 
of the transportation lines; for very few trips 
awheel are laid out without figuring on a longer 
or shorter railway journey as an integral part of 
the tour. The development of the pastime to 
unexpected proportions began, about a year ago, 
to embarrass the baggage officials, and not infre- 
quently brought the tourist into spirited con- 
troversy with the autocrats of the baggage 
cars. 

The New England roads were the first to charge 
for bicycles as for excess baggage, and their ex- 
ample was followed, early in the month of No- 
vember by the entire Pennsylvania system. Ac- 
cording to the schedule adopted by the Penn- 
sylvania lines, and now in force, the transpor- 
tation charges on a twenty-pound bicycle from 
New York to Chicago, even though its owner has 
no other baggage, approximates $5.00, with cor- 
responding amounts to other points, and a min- 
inum charge of fifteen cents. This was fol- 
lowed almost immediately by other systems. 

Thus, within a comparatively short time, the 
aspect of the whole question has been changed. 
Hereafter each tourist’s expense-book will record 
various sums paid for the transportation of his 
wheel. This will certainly hinder the develop- 
ment of*the touring branch of the pastime, and, 
no doubt, the loss to the railroads will be con- 
siderable, but hardly enough to cause a change 
in their present policy. 

The issue promises to be brought into the 
courts in a long and expensive litigation, in 
which the several State divisions of the L. A. W. 
or the League itself will champion the cyclists’ 
cause. That the former system of free trans- 
portation will be revived is scarcely to be ex- 
pected; but those interested in the proposed con- 
test have every reason to believe that the lia- 
bility of the railways for the loss or damage of 
any bicycle upon which excess charges have 
been collected will be established. 

In Europe, and especially in France, the rail- 
ways have attempted to solve the problem ina 
rational manner. Large numbers of French 
baggage cars have been especially built for the 
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transportation of bicycles, which can not only 
be stored upon the floor surfaces but suspended 
from the ceiling and strapped or hooked to the 
sides of the car. It is probable that such a 
method will be adopted sooner or later by the 
American roads. The St. Louis & San Francisco 
R. R., the southwestern division of the Santa 
Fé system, is already experimenting in this 
line, and, should the scheme prove as successful 
in America asin France, we shall see in the near 
future a ‘bicycle car” attached to nearly every 
through train on the principal lines. Then, with 
careful attention assured, few wheelmen will 
object to reasonable charges for the transpor- 
tation of their bicycles. Since the above was 
put in type, the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company has put in force a wheel 
tariff, with fifteen cents as the mininum and 
$1.00 as the maximum charge, to be operative on 
the entire system. This schedule is a reasonable 
one, and should other lines treat their wheelmen 
passengers as fairly, and take reasonably good 
care of wheels in transit, there will be little to 
complain of in the future. The New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad baggage depart- 
ment gives each passenger a coupon, which 
serves exactly the same purpose as a regular 
check, and greatly aids the tourist in procuring 
his bicycle at his destination, without the pre- 
vious necessity for identification. 

The different State divisions of the League of 
American Wheelmen have held their annual 
elections of officers, and a majority of them have 
laid out active campaigns for the coming year— 
especially in the crusade for better roads and the 
protection of their members from unreasonable 
local legislation—which still obtains in many of 
the smaller cities and in a multitude of towns and 
villages in the less populous sections of the 
country. Only in one State was the election con- 
tested with sufficient bitterness to attract outside 
attention—thisin Massachusetts, where the whole 
election centred about the office of Secretary- 
Treasurer. The old ticket was almost unani- 
mously elected with the exception of this one 
officer, who was defeated by A. D. Peck, in one 
of the most disagreeable faction contests in the 
history of League politics. 

The election in New York State was a marked 
contrast to that in Massachusetts. The old officers 
of the Empire State L. A. W., who had been suc- 
cessful, under the able leadership of Chief Consul 
Isaac B. Potter, in placing their division at the 
head of the list of all the States, both in number 
of old members retained and new ones en- 
rolled, as well as first in respect to favorable 
legislation enacted, were unanimously and har- 
moniously re-elected. 

It is claimed that ‘‘over fifty”’ records were 
broken between October Ist and the close of the 
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racing season. Among the most notable of the 
later ones, a straightaway unpaced mile in im. 
3328-., by Angus McLeod, one of the Canadian 
champions, and an unpaced mile on a regulation 
track in 2m. ?s., by Sanger, at Denver. A dis- 
cussion of the present record farce would be 
hardly more than a repetition of what has before 
appeared in these columns—in a word, where, by 
some technicality in a complex classification, 
every racing man of ordinary speed or endurance 
may hold a ‘‘record” of some kind or other, 
neither the record itself nor the record system 
possesses any real value, and the sooner both are 
established on some standard foundation or re- 
tired to oblivion, the better for the name of 
American cycle racing. 

The discussion as to whether or not the League 
will yield to a large and increasing proportion of 
its membership, accept the proposed amendment 
of Chief Consul Potter, of New York State, and 
surrender the control of racing affairs, knows no 
abatement, and no decision is possible until the 
February meeting of the National Assembly. 

The wheelmen of New York and vicinity have 
won another victory, and henceforth the toll on 
the Brooklyn Bridge will be one cent instead of 
three. The Board of Trustees yielded to the 
combined pressure of the cyclists of New York 
and Brooklyn, who hope at some future time to 
have the toll abolished as in the case of pedes- 
trians. 

Columbia has taken the initiative in the forma- 
tion of an Intercollegiate Cycling League—a 
project which now bids fair to be successful. 
The League is formed with a view to the holding 
of an annual meeting apart from the regular in- 
tercollegiate track athletic games. Cycling has 
now become an important branch of college ath- 
letics, and can easily provide a sufficient num- 
ber of events to be considered apart from the 
track athletics. The tracks upon which the in- 
tercollegiate championships are held are not the 
best for cycle racing, and this fact has been 
weighed in the determination to hold a separate 
annual bicycle meeting. Columbia’s lead has 
been followed by Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Prince- 
ton, the University of Pennsylvania, and several 
of the western colleges,and the new league prom- 
ises to be well organized for the season of ’96. 

The dates set for the Chicago and New 
York Cycle Shows are January 4-11 and 
January 18-25 respectively, and that both 
will more than repeat their 1895 successes 
is fully assured. Early in November every 
space in Tattersall’s, where the Chicago Exhi- 
bition will be held, was taken, and an adjoining 
building was secured for accommodation of late 
comers. Madison Square Garden cannot pro- 
vide spaces for all who desire to exhibit at the New 
York show, and the probabilities are that the 
floor space will be given up largely to 
bicycle displays, and the galleries utilized for 
the exhibition of tires, saddles, and sundries. 
All of the ’96 shows will be held under the 
auspices of the Board of Trade of Cycle Manu- 
facturers, which body has received applications 
for permission to hold other exhibitions at 
Philadelphia, Denver, St. Louis, and other 
cities. These will, undoubtedly, be granted, as 
there isa growing tendency to supplement the 
two national shows by others of local or sectional 
character. 


It has been proven that wherever a well-con- 
ducted local show has been held, the trade 
in that section has been quickened. This 
fact is being demonstrated at the present time 
by the miniature cycle show at the Atlanta Ex- 
position. The exhibits there are numerous, and 
differ in degree, not in kind, from the greater 
Northern shows. Members of the Southern 
trade, especially those of the smaller towns, 
where opportunities to keep abreast of the ad- 
vances in cycle building are limited, and who 
could not visit New York or Chicago, have gathered 
in great numbers at Atlanta, and have acquired 
a knowledge which will prove valuable to them 
and to the Southern trade in general. Many 
makers have been able to display their ’96 models 
at the Southern city. 

The number of bicycles to be manufactured in 
96 is a matter of conjecture even among the 
largest manufacturers. At least 500,000 were 
made and sold in ’95, and the increase in pro- 
duction is variously estimated at from 50 to 100 
per cent. In case the ratio of increase should 
reach this latter figure, the ’96 output will ap- 
proximate 1,000,000, or one bicycle to each 70 
persons—men, women and children in the United 
States. The newspapers tell us that ‘all the 
world’s awheel,” while, as a matter of fact, 
cyclists, though seemingly omnipresent, are com- 
paratively rare specimens of the genus homo. 

It has been my privilege to inspect the order 
books of several of our largest manufacturers, 
and I have been agreeably surprised to find how 
frequent and how large have been the shipments 
of American wheels, tires, saddles and cycle ac- 
cessories to foreign countries. To enumerate 
the lands over whose roads American wheels 
spin, would be to put into one list nearly every 
country on the globe. Several American firms 
now have, and have had for some time, agencies 
in Japan and China, a larger number in European 
countries, and not a few in Mexico, Cuba, South 
America and the Hawaiian Islands. American 
tires are even more widely scattered than Ameri- 
can wheels, and at least one tire concern has 
brought out English, French, German, Spanish 
and Russian catalogues in an unusually strong 
effort to equip foreign makes of bicycles with 
tires of Uncle Sam’s production. The American 
trade has always been unusually prolific in cycle 
accessories, and these, too, have been carried 
wherever wheeling has become a popular pastime 
—and yet, only a few years ago, the number of 
imported wheels exceeded by far those made on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

As an instance of how valuable American 
cycling patents have become, it may be stated 
that an English capitalist visiting St. Louis, Mo., 
chanced to inspect the Lu-mi-num factory, where 
the manufacture of bicycle frames from aluminum 
has been proven satisfactory, and was so much 
pleased with the results achieved that he pur- 
chased the European rights for the Lu-mi-num 
formule, and a company of nearly a half million 
of capital has been formed to duplicate the 
American made machine in Birmingham, England, 
within a short radius of the cradle of cycle 
building. 

The bicycle corps, heretofore generally consid- 
ered as a novelty or ornament which might prove 
useful for dispatch service in emergencies, has 
become an integral part of modern armament. 
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The French and German armies have been 
supplied with several models of the most ap- 
proved pattern for use in manceuvres. 

General Greeley, Chief of the U. 5. Signal Ser- 
vice, in his recent annual report, demonstrates 
that the bicycle has proven far more effective 
than any other agency in repairing telegraph 
lines, and he points out some very practical re- 
sults from the systematic use of the wheel in his 
own service. Actual experience, he says, has 
demonstrated that a broken telegraph line can be 
repaired more cheaply and with greater dispatch 
by flying corps of cycle mounted linemen, than 
by any other means, and he strongly recom- 
mends an immediate extension of the varied 
uses to which the wheel may be put in military 
service. 

In his November report, Major-General Nelson 
A. Miles, commander-in-chief of the army, rec- 
ommends that a force equal to one full regiment 
of twelve companies be equipped with bicycles 
and motor wagons. More than 4,000 officers and 
men of the service, he says, now use the bicycle, 
and from them the required twelve companies 
could be selected and transferred. The adoption 
by our War Department of this recommendation 
would carry the bicycle and its ally, the motor 
cycle, to a use in the United States army far be- 
yond its present status in any country of Europe. 
Whether the plans of Generals Miles and Greeley 
are adopted or not, the War Department proposes 
to use cycle mounted infantry at different posts, 
for practice marches, and for reconnaisance ser- 
vice, with a view to ascertaining the conditions 
of roads, the sources of supplies, and other infor- 
mation of military importance. 

The practical use of the bicycle in the army 
depends, of course, upon the character of the 
country where the army is called to service, and 
to recognize the bicycle and motor cycle, the 
War Department will give the cause of improved 
highways an impetus of great value. 

Hardly two months have passed since the Na- 
tional Good Roads Congress was held at the At- 
lanta Exposition, but even at this early date the 
results are apparent in more than a dozen States. 
Several Southern commonwealths, led by Vir- 
ginia, have held local, county and State conven- 
tions, not only to disseminate the information 
gathered by their delegates at the National Con- 
gress, but to plan for the beginning of an active 
campaign in 1896—a crusade in which words and 
works will be closely bracketed together. In 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and New York, the 
movement for better highways, now being 
carried out under the auspices of State road 
commissions, aided by liberal appropriations, 
does not receive such an impetus as in other 
parts of the country where road legislation is, or 
has been in the past, almost unknown, and where 
the public interest in this subject is just begin- 
ning to manifest itself. The States bordering the 
Great Lakes are the ones in which the most 
progress may be expected within the next year 
or two. Enthusiasm over highways worthy of 
that State has captured Michigan, and its Legis- 
lature, although in the past slow to recognize the 
need for better roads, is planning to fall into line 
with Massachusetts, New Jersey and New York, 
and make liberal appropriations for their con- 
struction in several sections of the State. 

A new departure in the good roads movement 
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may be noted in several sections of the country, 
notably in northern Ohio, where the cyclists, de- 
spairing of having anything done for them by the 
county or State officials, have taken the matter 
into their own hands. A system of side paths has 
been agreed upon, ramifying the northern portion 
of Ohio and connecting by the nearest lines a 
majority of the larger towns. The cyclists in 
each town generally agree to construct the path 
half way to the next, and it is expected that 
northern Ohio alone will construct several hun- 
dred miles of side paths before the opening of 
the 1896 riding season. This is a splendid idea, 
and may well be copied all over the country. A 
good side path gives a firm roadway for cyclists 
in the worst of weather, but there is little value 
in them for the non-riding public. True, these 
narrow paths may be used by foot passengers 
as well as wheelmen, but they will be of no ad- 
vantage whatever to wagons or carriages. It is 
quite possible, however, that the sight of a cycling 
brigade flying along on a solid track, while wagons 
and carriages flounder along on the highway in 
the mud and slush, may be a powerful object 
lesson and result in better roads for all. 

Experience has taught that the town and muni- 
cipality are better road builders than the indi- 
vidual or the farmers’ association, and that the 
State is a still better one. It is to the State 
legislatures that the wheelmen of America must 
look for the final solution of the road problem, 
and the fact that these bodies are recognizing the 
need for the improvement of these arteries of 
trade and travel is an index finger pointing to 
the time, not many decades in the future, when 
our highways shall be worthy of our unparalleled 
national prosperity. 

The Chicago 7imes-Herald horseless carriage 
race was run on Thanksgiving Day, under the 
most unfavorable conditions. The boulevards 
of the Western metropolis were avenues ot slush 
and water, while the other portions of the course 
were covered with snow and ice. 

Six motor cycles made the start: The Duryea 
gasoline-driven vehicle, of Springfield, Mass., the 
Morris and Salom electrobat, of Philadelphia, the 
Mueller motocycle,of Decatur, IIl., the La Vergne, 
of New York, the Sturges electro-cycle, of Chica- 
go,and another one entered by R. H. Macy & Co., 
of New York. Five of them passed through Lin- 
coln Park to the course north of the city, the La 
Vergne vehicle retiring at Sixteenth St. The 
Duryea won easily, finishing the fifty-four-mile 
course in ten hours and twenty-three minutes. 
The Mueller was second by over an hour. The 
Macy machine was disabled on the return trip 
and withdrew, and the electrobat did not com- 
plete the course. 

The Duryea vehicle is the product of several 
years’ experimenting with automatic carriages by 
Charles E. Duryea, and was built at Springfield, 
Mass. The motor power is gasoline, and the 
whole machine is a radical departure from foreign 
types. Mr. Duryea will receive the first prize of 
$2,000 and the gold medal offered by the proprie- 
tor ofthe Zimes-Herald. 

Though the success anticipated was not 
achieved, it was proven beyond a doubt that the 
new style of locomotion is receiving the careful 
attention of American inventors, and that it is 
possible to build a vehicle of sufficient strength 
to push through snow and slush 
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The majority of delegates to the National As- 
sembly ‘of the L. A. W. do not take kindly to the 
proposal, said to be favored by President Willi- 
son, to hold the Annual February Meeting at St. 
Louis instead of Baltimore, as originally selected. 
Such a change would be unsatisfactory, and a 
great expense to the Eastern divisions, from 
whence the majority of delegates will come. 
Mr. Willison’s leaning toward the*Western city 
is said to be due to his desire to secure Western 
support of his candidacy for another term. The 
Eastern divisions all favor Baltimore, and it is 
probable that President Willison, with whom the 
matter rests, will be compelled to select that city. 

The National Racing Board of the League of 
American Wheelmen have just made one of the 
most far-reaching rulings in the history of that 
body. At the national circuit meeting at St. 
Louis last summer, Fred J. Titus, L. D. Cabanne 
and C. M. Murphy were accused by other com- 
petitors of ‘fixing’ a race, and the Missouri 
member of the Racing Board, D. W. Robert, be- 
gan an immediate investigation. The charges 
seemed conclusive, and the three riders were 
suspended, pending further sifting of the evi- 
dence. Counter charges of personal malice 
were made by theriders and their friends against 
Mr. Robert, who was subjected to an amount of 
criticism that would have caused a less resolute 
official to weaken, and so great was the pressure 
brought to bear upon the chairman of the board 
by the suspended men,their employers and race- 
meet promoters, that they were allowed to com- 
pete from the time of the Springfield tournament 


practically to the close of the racing season on 
all tracks under L. A. W. sanction. 

The case was renewed anda mail vote of the 
members of the board taken, showing a majority 
in favor of disciplining the riders. Still Chair- 
man Gideon hesitated to take decisive action, 
and began a thorough personal investigation, 
the result of which is the permanent disqualifi- 
cation of Titus, Cabanne and Murphy from all 
events under the control of the League. 

The three debarred riders are among the most 
prominent in America. Each has been a holder 
of world’s records at distances from one-quarter 
mile up. Titus is perhaps the best middle distance 
man in this country to-day, and the other two 
are particularly good in short distance competi- 
tion. While the American track has lost three of 
its most conspicuous figures, the lesson cannot 
but be beneficial to our racing affairs. The rac- 
ing board has proven firm and conscientious in 
its rulings, and is attempting to hold American 
racing men to the League’s definitions of the 
three classes of competitors. The responsibility 
for the three classes and the endless racing legis- 
lation under which we suffer, are due to the na- 
tional organization—not to the board which en- 
deavors to carry out impartially the expressed 
desire of the National Assembly of the L. A. W. 

The Stanley Show of London provided a sen- 
sation in the Simpson lever chain. At present 
we are awaiting fuller particulars. Should it be 
possible before going to press, we will give de- 
tails and drawings in our cycling supplement. 

THE PROWLER. 
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BACKING SLIDE PLATES. 


Ihave no doubt but that many are now busy 
making lantern slides from the negatives of the 
past season, but doubt very much whether many 
of them take the trouble to ‘‘ back”’ the plates on 
which they are made; and yet am quite certain 
that if they fully realized the value of the opera- 
tion they would never use an unbacked slide 

late. 

. I have more than once, in these columns, 
spoken of the value of backing for ordinary 
plates, and it has been and is now largely em- 
ployed by many of the best workers; but its 
value on slide plates has only recently been 
pointed out. It is true that good slides, slides of 
the very highest quality indeed, may be produced 
without it, but only when the exposure has been 
very exact, and when the greatest care has been 
exercised; and for want of it, from supposed 
faulty manipulation, thousands of plates have 
betn wasted that with it would have made ex- 
cellent slides. 

The exposure and development of a slide, or 
positive image, differs from those of a negative, 
in so far as for the latter there may be consider- 
able latitude, even to the extent of uncertainty, 
in the exposure that can be corrected or made up 
for in the development, both in the method of 
using the developer and in the relative propor- 
tions of its constituents ; while in the case of the 
former, the developer should be a fixed quantity 
and the exposure made to suit it. An excess of 
exposure will result in flat, foggy slides, while 
under exposure, especially where tear of fog leads 
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to under-development, invariably gives the 
‘¢summer snowiness”’ so characteristic of much 
amateur work. It is somewhat difficult to hit 
just the exact exposure, and as a little experience 
soon shows that it is better to lean to the over 
than the wxder side, that would be more generally 
done than itis, were it not for the fear of fog. 
It is just here that the value of backing is most 
clearly seen, and its influence of the greatest 
value. 

While it is true that over-exposure produces 
fog, experience shows that it does so, in the 
earlier stages at least, by halation ; and that 
when that is prevented, an over-exposure of at 
least twenty-five per cent. more than the normal 
may be developed into a perfectly clean, crisp 
slide. An examination of most of the slides, say 
those made by the members of the American 
Lantern Slide Exchange, will show that a majority 
of them include only four of the five tones that 
should be found in all good pictures ; dark, half- 
dark, middle-tint and light, the half-light being 
absent in consequence of the exposure not having 
been sufficient to penetrate it; while those that 


. possess it, do so at the expense of a sometimes 


objectionable trace of what has hitherto been 
supposed to be fog, but which is really halation 
—light reflected from the back of the plate. 

For this, backing is an infallible remedy, and ‘ 
as it costs next to nothing, and one may back and 
dry half a gross in an evening, an unbacked plate 
should never be employed. The most easily 
applied backing is probably a pretty thick, tough 
collodion, to which has been added sufficient 
lamp-black to make its film opaque. It is simply 
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poured on and off, not draining too closely, but 
rather bringing the plate to the level and letting 
the last few drops flow back. In a few seconds 
it will have set sufficiently to be reared on edge 
to dry, after which the plates may be returned to 
their boxes, packed face to face. Before develop- 
ment, if the backing is well scored with the point 
of a knife, it will peel off in flakes in the solution, 
or be easily removed by rubbing with the points 
of the fingers. 

In the absence of a suitable collodion, the fol- 
lowing will be found equally efficient, although a 
little more troublesome : 


Dextrine. . . . . . . .2 ounces. 

al sik “ 

Bit SONA... 6 ss se “ 

Clycerine. ... a. 2 

Mix thoroughly, and apply heat till dissolved. 

This backing should be of a consistency of a 
thinnish paste, and is most conveniently applied 
by a small piece of sponge tied to the end of a 
small piece of stick. It will dry in from fifteen 
to twenty minutes, and the plates may then be 
packed face to face, as in the case of collodion 
backing. The backing should be removed by a 
moist sponge before development. JAY SEE. 
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AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION. 


The annual meetings of the Union and of its 
board of governors were held Nov. 8th, at the 
Astor House, New York City. 

At noon, the old board of governors met, those 
present being: 

J. E. Sullivan, New Jersey Athletic Club, Sec- 
retary. 

Harry McMillan, Athletic Club of the Schuyl- 
kill Navy, Treasurer. 

W. Stimpson, New England Amateur Skating 
Association. 

J. Harder, North American Gymnastic Union. 

After hearing and approving the minutes of 
the last meeting, all mail votes taken during the 
preceding year were read and formally accepted. 

The reports of the retiring president, treasurer 
and fencing committee, were accepted, and the 
board adjourned. 


At 2 p. M. the annual meeting of the Ama- * 


teur Athletic Union convened, delegates being 
present as follows : 

Metropolitan Association—J. E. Sullivan, N. 
J. A. C.; W. J. Linehan, R. A. C.; J. Steil, N. Y. 
ye 
Atlantic Association—H. McMillan, A. C. 5S, N.; 
J. W. Kelly, P. 1; B. M. Hopkinson, B. A. C. 

New England Association—W. Stimpson,N. E. 
S. A.; E. E. Babb, M.A.C.; R. P. Russell,S. A.C. 

Pacific Northwestern Association—Alternate, 
J. D. Boyd, N. J. A. C. 

North American Gymnastic Union—J. Harder, 
W. Hartfield, C. Schmidt, W. Dopf. 

League of American Wheelmen unrepresented. 

Central Association, Southern Association and 
Pacific Association, suspended for failure to pay 
annual dues. 

The minutes of the last meeting were ap- 
proved, and the reports of the retiring president 
and treasurer read and accepted. 

A resolution was adopted, thanking the retir- 
ing president for his services. 

The financial condition of the Union was free- 
ly discussed, and the subject referred to the in- 
coming board of governors. 

The claim that the Union owed record medals 
to certain athletes was referred to J. E. Sullivan 
for investigation. 

It was decided that one man might properly 
hold two offices in any of the Associations of 
Union. 

It was decided that an amateur athlete may 
not properly receive a purse of money as a tes- 
timonial. 

It was unanimously 
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‘Resolved, that all officials, competitors and the 
local committee who participated in the annual 
boxing and wrestling championship meeting at 
Pittsburg, March, 19th, 1895, and subsequent 
dates, be suspended, owing to suspicious circum- 
stances attending the disbursement of moneys at 
that meeting.” 

It was, by unanimous vote, 

“« Resolved, To expunge Section 5, Article X. 
from the Constitution of the Amateur Athletic 
Union.” 

This section read as follows : 

‘¢5. The prohibitions of this Article shall not 
be construed to debar the teams of Union clubs 
from playing professional teams; provided, that 
no member of a Union club shall receive any 
share of the gate money, or compensation under 
any guise whatever for participating in any 
such game. 

‘¢ The playing of a professional on a team does 
not disqualify the amateur players on the team, 
providing the amateurs do not receive any share 
of the gate money, or compensation under any 
guise whatever, fortheir participation inthe game.” 

It was 

‘¢ Resolved, That the New England Association 
be instructed to have an investigation of the 
clubs holding membership in that association 
and to drop those clubs that do not fill the re- 
quirements of the Constitution of the New 
England Association.” 

W. Hickok, of Yale University and the New 
York Athletic Club, resides at Harrisburg, Pa., 
and participated in games given by the local 
branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
July 3d, 1895. These games had not been 
scheduled or registered by the Atlantic Associa- 
tion of the A. A. U., in whose territory Harris- 
burg is situated, and consequently competing 
athletes incurred suspension from all games held 
under the rules of the A. A. U. 

Some persons heard of this competition and 
protested Hickok at the Amateur Championship 
Meeting, September 14th. When Hickok was in- 
formed of the protest and its reasons, he wrote 
to the Secretary of the Atlantic Association, under 
date of September 16th, stating the exact facts, 
and asking that his suspension be removed, The 
Board of Managers of the Atlantic Association 
unanimously removed the suspension, and dated 
this removal September Ist, 1895, which date 
left Hickok a duly qualified competitor at the 
games of September 14th, in which he won the 
shot-putting championship. A protest against 
this method of reinstatement having been sub- 
mitted to the assembly, it was 
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«Resolved, That the antedating of the reinstate- 
ment of W. Hickok was illegal.” 

It was 

“‘ Resolved, That a professional baseball umpire 
and paid announcer are ineligible to compete, 
under the Conditions of Competition, Article X., 
Constitution of the Amateur Athletic Union.” 

The assembly refused to expunge from Section 
2, Article X. of the Constitution the following 
sentence : 

‘“‘Nor shall any person residing within the 
territory of any active member of this Union be 
eligible to compete for or to enter any com- 
petition asa member of any club in the territory 
of any other active member of this Union, unless 
he shall have been elected to membership in 
such club prior to April Ist, 1891, provided, that 
any undergraduate may, for the purposes of this 
section, be considered as residing at his home or 
school at his option.” 

Permission was given to the National Swim 
ming Association of Philadelphia, Pa., to hold 
' the Swimming Championships of the A. A. U. 
under the rules of the A. A. U. for the next five 
years, without cost to the Union. 

It was 

‘+ Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting 
that the training table be abolished and also the 
payment of exorbitant traveling expenses, and 
it is also the sense of this meeting that an athlete 
who has no visible means of support is not an 
amateur, and that the Chair appointa committee 
of three to formulate such amendments as will 
cover the above mentioned cases.” 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Hopkinson, Boyd 
and Steil as the committee. 

It was 

‘‘ Resolved, That the Secretary give the necessary 
thirty days’ notice to the Board uf Governors of 
the A. A. U. to amend Section 1, Article X., Con- 
stitution Amateur Athletic Union, by striking out 
‘except that the official handicapper of the A. A. 
U., or of any association thereof, shall not be 
debarred from competing in scratch events by 
reason of his employment as official handi- 
capper.’ ” 

The committee on investigation of abuses in 
amateur athletic sport having been appointed a 
year ago and never making a report, was dis- 
missed, with thanks, 

Several minor amendments to the rules were 
adopted. 

It was decided to so amend Clause 3, Section 
I. of the Constitution, as to debar from amateur 
contests any athlete who has pawned, bartered 
or sold any prize won in athletic competition. 

Article XII. of the Constitution was amended, 
that hereafter, at all meetings of the Union, a 
quorum shall consist of one or more delegates 
from a majority of the combined active and 
allied members of the Union. 

The election of a Board of Governors to serve 
for the ensuing year resulted in the choice of the 
following : 

Metropolitan Association—J. E. Sullivan and 
W. J. Linihan. 
nae Asseciation—H. McMillan and J, W. 

<elly. 

New England Association—W. Stimpson and E. 
E. Babb. 

Pacific Northwest Association—C. P. Curtis and 
E. D. Steincamp. 


North American Gymnastic Union—J. Harder. 
League of American Wheelmen—H.E. Raymond. 
The meeting adjourned, 

Immediately after this adjournment, the newly- 
elected Board of Governors went into session, 
the following answering to roll-call: W. J. Lini- 
han, J. E. Sullivan, H. McMillan, J. W. Kelly, W. 
Stimpson, E. E. Babb, J. Harder. 

It was 

‘+ Resolved, That the reading of the minutes be 
dispensed with.” 

The election resulted as follows : 

President, H. McMillan. 

Vice-Presidents, J. Harder and W. Stimpson. 

Secretary, J. E. Sullivan. 

Treasurer, J. W. Kelly. 

Standing Committees were appointed as fol- 
lows : 

Finance—J. Harder, H. E. Raymond and W. 
Stimpson. 

Schedule—J. E. Sullivan, W. Stimpson and J. 
Harder. 

Athletic Rules—W, Stimpson, J. W. Kelly and 
W. J. Linihan. 

Reinstatement—J. E. Sullivan, J. W. Kelly and 
E. E. Babb. 

Records—H. McMillan, J. E. Sullivan, and W. 
Stimpson. 

Juror—H. McMillan. 

Annual Athletic Championship—J. E. Sullivan, 
T. W. Kelly and E. E. Babb. 

Individual All-Round Championship—J. E. 
Sullivan, J. W. Kelly and E. E. Babb. 

Boxing and Wrestling—I. W. Kelly, W. J. 
Linihan and C. M. Welsh. 

Swimming—J. W. Kelly, J. H. Sterrett and J. 
H. M. Hayes. 

Fencing—J. Harder, W. Friedgen and A. C. 
Cunningham. 

Gymnasium—J. Harder, J. Steil and O. Brock. 

It was 

‘« Resolved, That the Chair appoint a committee 
of three, with full power to act, to correspond 
with the secretaries of the A. A. A. of England 
and Canada as to an alliance between the three 
bodies.” 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Sullivan, Linihan 
and Harder. 

It was 

‘‘ Resolved, That the Chair appoint acommittee 
of one member from each association, to be 
known as the Investigating Committee, with 
power to make investigation at any time into 
rumors relating to an athlete’s amateur status, 
with power to suspend, and to report their find- 
ings to the Board for final action.” 

The Chair appointed the following committee : 

Metropolitan Association, J. E. Sullivan, chair- 
man ; New England Association, E. E. Babb; 
Pacific Northwest Association, C. P. Curtis; 
Atlantic Association, J. W. Kelly. 

Many minor matters were brought forward 
and settled. 


METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION OF THE AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC UNION. 


At a meeting of the Board of Managers, held at 
the Astor House, New York City, November 
oth, seventeen were present and five absent. 

Committees were appointed as follows : 

Protest—F, W. Rubien, C. White and F. J. 
Barnes. 
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Schedule—J. J. Dixon, H. K. Zust and J. Lip- 

ert. 

. Registration—J. J. Carroll, J. P. Boyle and S. 
Isles. 

Legislation—J. J. Dooling, J. C. Gulick and G. 
B. M. Shurts. 

Club Membership and Investigation—W. J. 
Linihan, J. Steil, T. Kane and J, C. Gulick. 

Trials and Reinstatements—C, J. Harvey, E. 
Van Tambacht and J. J. Dooling. 

Finance—J. P. Boyle and J. R. McKnight. 

Registration and Schedule, Upper New York— 
J. A. Douglas, F. A. Casey, Dr. Courtney and H. 
H. Love. 

Annual Boxing and Wrestling Championship— 
J. P. Boyle, C. White, J. Steil, John J. Dixon and 
C. J. Harvey. 

It was ordered, by unanimous vote, that the 
Secretary should notify the New York Athletic 
Club that the Board requested the withdrawal of 
B. C. Williams as a delegate from that club. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Their annual autumn games were held No- 
vember 6th, on the old grounds, with cold weather 
and slow track. 

100-yard handicap run, final heat—R. A. Sterett, 
97, M., 4 yards, 10}s. 


220-yard handicap run—R. D. Hoffman, '98, 
M., 10 yards, 224s. 

440-yard handicap run—R. W. Hoffman, ’98, 
M., 10 yards, 542s. 

Half-mile handicap run—J. C. Shengle, ’97, C 
65 yards, 2m. 

134-miles handicap steeplechase — J. M. Phil- 
lips, ’98, M., 2 minutes 4o seconds, 12m. 2s.; G. 
W. Orton, ’95, C., seratch, 10m. 4s. 

120-yard hurdle handicap—H. Winsor, ’08, C., 
2 yards, 182s. 

220-yard hurdle handicap—G. P. 
’96, L., scratch, 282s. 

2-mile bicycle handicap—A. T. Coates, ’98, C., 
75 yards, 5m. gis.; J. A. Wiborn, ’96, M., 
scratch, 2. 

Running high jump, handicap—A. H. Reming- 
ton, 97, M., 5 inches, 5ft. Sin. 

Running broad jump, handicap—A. H, Rem- 
ington, ’97, M., 1 foot, 18ft. r1in. 

Pole vault, handicap—G. B. Foster, ’96. M.. 2 
feet, oft. 2in.; W. A. Stewart, ’97, C., scratch, 
1oft. 6in. 

Putting the shot, handicap—A. Cressinger, ’98, 
M., 7 feet, 34ft. 10%in. 

Throwing the hammer, handicap—A. Cres- 
singer, ’98, M., scratch, 94ft. 
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SWIMMING. 


NEW MANHATTAN ATHLETIC CLUB. 


The manager of this club has instituted a 
series of weekly contests in their club house. 
Length of swimming bath, 100 feet. 

Nov. loth, 100 feet, straightaway—A. Heine, 
25s. 
= yards, with 2 turns—A. Heine, Im. 372s. 

Tub race, 100 feet straightaway—T. B. Rey- 
nolds, 45s. 

Hurdle race, 200 feet, with 1 turn, over 10 
hurdles—M. Metzler, Im. 153s. 

Swimming under water—Dr. C. T. Adams, 
1ooft. 


Diving through an 18-inch ring—D. J. Barry, 1. 

Nov. 17th, 100-foot race, straightaway, final 
heat—C. M. Vandevoort, 242s. 

200 yards, with 5 turns, handicap race—Dr. 
C. T. Adams, 10 seconds, 4m. 53s.; A. Herne, 
scratch, 2, by 2 feet. 

200-foot hurdle race, with 1 turn—C. M. Van- 
devoort, Im. 52s. 

Tub race, 100 feet, straightaway—C. D. Rey- 
nolds, 443s. 

Diving through 18-inch ring—C. M. Vander- 
voort, I. 

Swimming under water—W. Grace, 120 feet, 
with 1 turn, in 398s. 


EQUESTRIANISM. 


THE NEW YORK HORSE SHOW. 


The Eleventh annual exhibition of the National 
Horse Show Association of America, held in New 
York, November 11-16, was the largest and 
greatest in every sense of the word which the 
association has yet held. The entries far ex- 
ceeded in number and quality those of previous 
years, and the show itself attracted more attention 
and aroused more genuine enthusiasm all over 
the country than it has ever done before. Yet it 
developed certain tendencies which need to be 
checked by prompt and immediate action. 

In many classes there ought to be a provision 
exacting that the horses should have been the 
property of the exhibitor for a certain length of 
time—say three months. 

Then as to the judging, there are bound to be 
dissatisfied exhibitors in any case, but it is un- 
doubtedly true that the number is greater this 
year than ever before. Everybody cannot win 
blue ribbons, and that is the only way every- 
one could be perfectly satisfied; but it behooves 


the authorities of the show to endeavor, in the 
future, to so arrange matters that the complaints 
may be reduced to a minimum. Judges should 
be brought from a distance, the further the 
better, so that they are recognized authorities in 
their own lines. The plan of bringing out a 
judge for the hackney classes from England is a 
good one, and might be profitably employed in 
many other classes, such as the hunting, saddle 
and thoroughbred classes. Trotting-horses and 
roadsters would, of course, have to be judged 
entirely by Americans. Care should be taken 
that the judges are not personal friends of, or 
have any connection with large exhibitors, and 
especially with officials of the association who 
may have entries in the show. It is not to be 
presumed that the class of men who usually act 
in the capacity of judges at the Madison Square 
Garden would be influenced by such things, but 
it is to silence the complaints, often ignorant and 
ill-advised, that OUTING makes these sugges- 
tions. 

In the classes for ‘‘ Horses in Harness,” which 
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attracted a great deal of attention this year, there 
was quite a revolution. Hackney blood, which 
has predominated in these classes previously in 
a diluted form, was conspicuous by its absence, 
and American trotting blood reigned in its place. 
Horsemen have discovered that the American 
trotter, if properly developed, conditioned and 
trained, may be made to display as much style 
as the hackney, while its superior speed gives it 
a great advantage. High action is to a great 
extent the result of training, and it was wonder 
ful this year to note the high-stepping and splen- 
did all-around action of horses either fully regis- 
tered or trotting-bred. Mr. Joseph E. Widener’s 
Dash won the Silver Cup Championship prize, 
and was universally conceded to be the most 
sensational horse in these classes, The judges 
of the ‘‘Horses in Harness’’ were Mr. Prescott 
Lawrence, Mr. Francis T. Underhill and Mr. 
Orson Moulton. 

Mr. Arthur Fewson, of England; Mr. Robert 
Beith, M. P., of Bowmansville, Ontario, and Mr. 
R. P. Steriker, of Springfield, Ill., acted as judges 
in the hackney classes. The sensation of these 
classes was the disqualification of the stallion 
Wildfire, owned by Mr. Mitchell Harrison, of the 
Chestnut Hill Stock Farm, Philadelphia. The 
veterinaries of the show pronounced Wildfire to 
have been fired for a spavin, but a number of 
outside veterinaries, of equal standing, examined 
the horse immediately and passed him as abso- 
lutely sound. The justice or injustice of this 
disqualification may transpire at some future 
time, but in reflecting upon the soundness of a 
valuable stallion, such as Wildfire, the veterinaries 
of the show did a very bold thing. This left 
class twenty-eight for hackney stallions four 
years old or over, to be shown with four of their 
get, at the mercy of Dr. W. Seward Webb’s imp, 
Matchless of Londesborough and Mr. A. J. 
Cassatt’s imp. Cadet. The former was given 
the blue ribbon. One of the sensational hack- 
neys of the show was Mr. F. C. Stevens’ recently 
imported Langton Performer which not only won 
in Class 33, for hackney stallions three years 
old, fifteen hands or over; but also won the 
Junior Championship prize. Langton is by 
Garton, Duke of Connaught, dam Fusee II., and 
was bred by Mr. A. Hall, of England, and was 
sold to Mr. Stevens by Mr. F. F. Bladon, of 
Hull, England. 

Gen. G. S. Field, Col. John E. Thayer and 
Mr. Isaac E. Shelden, were the well-known horse- 
men who passed judgment upon the trotter and 
roadster classes. In the latter department Col. 
.Lawrence Kip, who is vice-president of the 
association, scored a complete victory, as he has 
in these classes every year since the horse show 
was begun. Lis horses, Mambrino Belle and Em- 
oleta, and La Belle and La Rose, shown as pairs 
and singly, won in a number of classes; and in 
the much coveted class for best appointed ‘‘road 
rig,” these two pairs won first and second in a 
very strong competition. 

Classes 2, 3 and 4 for trotting stallions, the 
Champion Prize, Champion Herd Prize and Herd 
Prize, failed to fill, which was a great disappoint- 
ment and which was quite unaccountable, as 
there is no dearth of such horses and no good 
reason why the breeders of trotting-horses should 
have failed to support the association in this 
respect. Messrs. Rundle and White’s Quarter- 


master, by Aleyone, dam by Sentinel, won the 
blue ribbon in Class § for stallions four years 
old or over, kept for service. For the first time 
in the history of the show, there was a class for 
pacers, open to stallions, mares or geldings of 
any age, which, however, failed to attract any 
entries although $260 was offered in premiums. 

In the four-in-hand classes, the New York 
Coach Horse and Cob Company scored a 
notable victory by winning in Class 72 for teams 
not under fifteen hands with Acrobat, Autocrat, 
Athlete and Aristocrat. There were thirteen 
entries in the class. This team has been pur- 
chased by W. S. Hobart, the young California 
millionaire, and will represent him at the coming 
San Francisco horse show. Class 71, for teams 
between 14 and I5 hands, went to the credit of 
Mr. John Arthur’s well-mated team of bays and 
chestnuts. For the special offered by Mr. Chas. 
G. Pratt for the best road team, team to count fifty 
per cent., coach and appointments fifty per cent., 
Mr. Chas. F. Bates, manager of the New York 
Coach Horse and Cob Co., showed a workman- 
like team to the road-coach ‘ Defiance,” which 
was given first over Mr. John A. Logan’s team 
shown to the road-coach ‘‘Oriole.” The special 
offered by the Hotel Metropole for the best 
‘‘unicorn ” or spike team, was won by Mr. Geo. 
S. Gagnon. Other classes for four-in-hands 
were won by Mr. Chas. F. Bates and Dr. W. 
Seward Webb. 

There was only one class for thoroughbreds, 
Class No. 1 for thoroughbred stallions three years 
old or over. The first prize was given to Mr. F. 
Gebhard’s aged bay, St. Saviour, sire Eolus- 
Warsaw; second going to Mr. S. S. Howland’s 
aged bay, Judge Morrow, sire Vagabond—Moon- 
light; third to Mr. Edward Kelly’s prize-winning 
bay, 8 years, Devotee, sire Alarm -Sister of 
Mercy, and fourth to Mr. J. Striker’s black, 12 
years, Saxony, sire Saxon —-Enquiress. The other 
horses shown were Magnetizer, shown by Mr. 
August Belmont, imp. Likely, imp. Simon Magus 
and Emperor. 

Mr. Byron McClelland, of Lexington, Ky., a 
well-known racing man, was judge in this class. 
It would be a good idea if the horse show man- 
agement would follow the example of the En- 
glish shows and give a prize for thoroughbred 
stallions calculated to get hunters. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the classes 
in the show were those provided for hunters and 
jumpers. They are always popular with the 
spectators, and concluded every afternoon and 
evening session during the week. The judges 
were: Mr. John E. Cowdin, Mr. John N. Scatch- 
erd and Mr. A. Butler Duncan. Miss Bird’s black 
gelding made quite a record for himself, winning 
in three classes. No. 108, open to all, perform- 
ances over fences only to count; No. 101, for 
light weight qualified hunters, conformation and 
quality to count 50 per cent., performance over 
fences 50 per cent; and No. 103, for thorough- 
bred hunters, with the same conditions. The 
Chestnut Hill Stock Farm, showed some clever 
jumpers and won several prizes, and Adam Beck 
showed three or four very workmanlike and ex- 
cellent hunters. The jumping upon the whole was 
exceedingly good, and speaks well for improved 
methods of handling andtraining hunters. Most 
of the horses entered were of a good hunter type, 
and could hold their own over any country. 
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The saddle horses classes were judged by Mr. 
F. M. Ware and Mr. C. C. Quinton. A number of 
good animals were shown, notably: Mrs. Geo. W. 
C. Drexel’s Max, which won in Class 86, for 
ladies’ saddle horses not under 14 hands 3 inches; 
L. Meredith’s Marchioness, which won in Class 
84, for horses more than 14.1 and under 15 hands; 
Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Howland’s (Bellwood Stud) 
Jacobite, which won in Class 82, for horses 15 
hands and under 15.2 up to carrying 200 pounds. 
The Municipal Police horses and the Park Guards’ 
horses, which were judged under this head, caused 
a good deal of interest, and the drilling of the 
latter was very praiseworthy. 

There was the usual interesting collection of 
ponies, an unfailing source of delight to the 
younger attendants of the show. 

The London /fo/o Magazine, in announcing the 
fact that Buenos Ayres has decided to send a 
polo team to compete at Hurlingham next season, 
says: ‘We trust this decision of South America 
will induce the Polo Association of New York to 
also send a team.” Any effort to promote in- 
ternational sport ought to be encouraged, but it 
is exceedingly difficult to say just how our polo 
players would fare by the hands of English ad- 
versaries. There are many small points of dif- 
ference between our game and theirs, and there 
is one great one, namely, the kind of ponies used. 
In England half-bred, and often thoroughbred 
ponies are used. A crack polo player will have 
a stable of from six to eight ponies, which are as 
carefully trained and conditioned as so many 
race-horses. These ponies fetch large prices, 
averaging from one to two hundred pounds. 

In this country, on the other hand, we find the 
wiry little Indian pony best adapted to the pur- 
pose. True, a few players now use half-breds, 
and one or two thoroughbred stallions are adver- 
tised to get polo ponies. But ninety per cent. of 
the ponies played in this country are ‘‘cow po- 
nies’’ from the ranches. They are very fast as 
a rule ;can be turned readily ; most of them are 
thoroughly bridle-wise ; and they learn the game 
rapidly. 

OvuTING does not venture to say which of the 
two breeds makes the best polo pony, but it 
stands to reason that the English game and our 
game must differ substantially, on account of the 
ponies used. It will be interesting, therefore, 
now that our players have so far advanced in the 
game that a first-class team should be obtainable, 
to see the result of an international tournament. 

The future of fox hunting in this country is in 
the hands of the men who control the various 
hunts and packs of hounds. Some of them are 
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well adapted for this responsibility, but the num- 
ber of such men is unfortunately small. Any 
master of hounds who thoroughly understands 
his duties and his relations to the public, as well 
as the technique of fox hunting, may help the sport 
to a firmer and truer basis if he is so inclined. 

Fox hunters should never forget that they are 
dependent, to a great extent, upon public favor, 
upon the sufferance of the farmers and landown- 
ers whose land they hunt over. That this point 
is never lost sight of in England is accountable 
for the firm position which fox hunting enjoys 
there to this day. American farmers are not 
more ill-natured than English farmers, and it 
they are once made to understand that the sport 
is to be carried on upon a thorough and sports- 
manlike basis—if the country is to be hunted 
thoroughly and the foxes kept down ; if damages 
are to be settled for promptly and cheerfully; if, 
in short, they find that the sportsmen are in ear- 
nest and not mere posers, they will be found 
willing to assist in every way within their power. 
Fox hunting is not child’s play, and the master of 
the hounds should be carefully chosen. If he is 
the right sort of a man, he will help the future of 
the sport generally as -auch as with his own pack 
of hounds. 

The Genessee Valley sportsmen indulged in a 
novelty recently in the shape of a moonlight stee- 
plechase. It was run atg Pp. M., Saturday, No- 
vember 2d. The following conditions were an- 
nounced : 

“ Genessee Valley Hunt Moonlight Steeplechase. 
—For a cup presented by J. R. Townsend, Esq. 
To be run over the short course on the Home 
Farm, same to be flagged, open to horses that 
have been regularly hunted with the G. V. H., 
ridden by gentlemen acceptable to the committee 
at catch weight. Each rider to wear for colors a 
long white night-shirt and a white cap. Three 
horses, the property of different owners, to start, 
ornorace. Entry free.” 

There were ten starters, and the winner turned 
up in Rudolph, ridden by Harry W. Smith. The 
race was given in imitation of a moonlight stee- 
plechase which took place in England many 
years ago. 

Chicago is talking of holding a horse show this 
winter. 

Philadelphia will have an indoor show for sad- 
dle horses and hunters, which will occupy two 
evenings, about the latter part of February. 
There is also to be a show entirely of ponies 
soon after the first of the year. Both will be 
held in the Chestnut Street Riding Academy’s 
building. ALFRED STODDART. , 


KENNEL. 


At a show held in connection with the Fair of 
Tomkins County, N. Y., the dogs benched num- 
bered 35. Yet there was the usual kicking 
against awards. 

Omaha Kennel Club’s show had 219 entries, 
but the affair, as a whole, was not up to ex- 
pectations. The attendance was much lighter 
than the efforts of the management deserved. 

Providence show fell behind last year’s record 
in the matter of entries, but the general quality 
of animals benched was excellent. Montreal and 
Newburg shows had the same dates, and doubt- 
less had much to do with the falling off at Provi- 
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dence. The arrangements were good, Spratts, 
as usual, attending to the benching and feeding. 

Montreal Kennel Association’s firstinternational 
show, was held in connection with the exposition. 
Entries numbered 214. The attendance was 
large and enthusiastic, and the next show should 
score a decided success, after certain contem- 
plated improvements have been made. 

Members of the Detroit and Brooklyn, Mich., 
Shooting Club, inaugurated a very pleasant fea- 
ture last November, in the form of amateur field 
trials. Many ladies watched the work of the 
dogs, and the occasion was so thoroughly enjoy- 
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IMPROVED CARTRIDGES 


For Accuracy and Cleanliness, Having 
Self-Lubricating Bullets. 
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32 S. & W., and 38 S. & W., also 44 S. & W.., etc., Russian Model. Under 
S. & W. Patents, Nov. 18, ’90—June 13, ’93. 


Bullets are perforated to permit flow of lubricant when fired. A larger 
number of shots can be fired and greater accuracy maintained, without 
cleaning the arm, than with the ordinary style of lubricant. 


Orders for these Cartridges should specify “SELF-LUBRICATING.” 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 313-315 Broadway. SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 517-519 Market St. 
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Why use Pond’s Extract? 
Why not something else? 
Because— 


Dr. J. J. THOMAS says: ‘* It is incomparably supe- 
rior to any extract of Hamamelis I have ever used.” 


Dr. O. G. RANDALL says: ‘‘ Nothing can equal 


- Pond’s Extract. I have tested others, and yours is 
b. 4 Uu Ke four times as strong as the best.” 
Dr. J.C. MITcHIEsays: ‘‘ Pond’s Extract of Hama- 
° melis Virginica is the only reliable article I have found.” 
S mo K Ing r Dr. H. K. WEILER says: ‘‘ The difference between 
\ Pond’s Extract and so-called Witch Hazel is the dif 
Tobacco y ference between a cent and a dollar.” 
Dr. H. F. MERRILL Says: ‘‘ It is far superior to any 
I have used in strength and purity.” 
The Finest Leaf \W// “We could not Vg Dr. R. J. HARRISON says: ‘‘I have never found 
thee myod sar Pde % improve the quality any extract equal to Pond’s.” 
pede at a cae if paid double Dr. POWELL says: ‘‘ Hereafter I shall use no other 
Pipe Tobacco that can the price than Pond's Extract.” 


ye ee te ho et . . ee pas And numerous others of similar purport. 


ECG _MARB Ss “ No proprietary article on the market zs so 
$ Ne Geer much imposed upon as Pond s Extract; but the 
— poor quality of Witch Hazel being manufact- 
ured, and the poor results obtained by using tt, 
are fast educating the public to buy the genuine 
article—THE WESTERN DRUGGIST. 


And that’s why. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OutNG. 
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TRI-WEEKLY, 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS AND FRIDAYS, 
From Pier 29, East River, N. Y. 
ELEGANT NEW, FAST STEEL STEAMERS 
Comanche, Iroquois, Algonquin, Cherokee, Seminole, 
A Trip by the CLYDE LINE is a combination of 


SAFETY, SPEED and COMFORT 


Write for illustrated descriptive matter. 


T. G. EGER, A. J. COLE, M. H. CLYDE, 
T. M. Gen’! Pass. Agt. A. T. M. 


WM. P. CLYDE & C0,, Gen’l Agents, 
1280, Del. Ave Phila, 5 Bowling Green, N.Y. 








Radical Improvements | 


PIANO-FORTE 


Construction 


RENDER THE 


aMason & Hamlin 


PIANOS 


Most Beautiful Instruments. 


Unquestionably the most DESIRABLE 
Pianos made. 


A great variety of designs, woods, and sizes. 
Illustrated catalogues and full particulars mailed 
on application. 


sMasond& Ziamlin Oo. 


Boston. New York. Chicago. 
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You it! 





aroche 


is of all Tonics the only one 
that has received the French 
National Prize of 


16,600 Francs. 


Good in every climate and in 
all seasons. 


No physician will deny it. 


Every Druggist keeps it, but in case yours 
does not, then send his name and address to 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 
26-28 North William Street, New York. 





‘We hold over 
7000 letters 
from Eminent Doctors 
PROVING 


VIN MARIANI 


THE IDEAL TONIC 


Body 


and 


Brain 


Mailed Free. 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 


To Fortify 














Beneficial and Agreeable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 
Avoid Substitutions. Ask for‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 
MARIANI & CO., 
52 W. 15th St., New York. 


Paris: 41 Bd. Haussmann, 
Lonpon: 239 Oxford Street. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTiNG. 
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able, that the future success of the proposed an- 
nual amateur trials for members of the club 
seems assured. The stake had eleven starters— 
eight English setters, two pointers and one Irish 
setter. C. A. Rathbone’s English setter bitch, 
Queen, won Ist; 2nd, J. B. McKay’s English 
setter bitch, Judy ; 3rd, J. B. McKay’s Irish setter 
dog, Killane; 4th, G. S. Cook’s pointer bitch, 
Belle of Brooklyn. 

New England Beagle Club’s third annual trials 
were run at Oxford, Mass., November 4th to 
7th. A large number of excellent dogs com- 
peted. The Derby, 15 to 13 inches, had six start- 
ers. First, Awashonk Kennel’s, b. w. and t. 
dog, Baronet (Daunter—Reckless); second, B. S. 
Turpin’s t. and w. bitch, Trill (Royal Kreuger— 
Queenie); third, A. D. Fiske’s b. w. and t. dog, 
Phantom (Clyde-Brummy ); reserve, W. S. Clark’s 
w. and t. bitch Sunbeam (Buckshot-Nell). 
The Derby, 13 inches and under. Three start- 
ers: First, G. F. Reed’s b. w. and t. bitch 
Skip II (Buckshot-Jute); second and_ third, 
withheld. All-age, 15 to 13 inches, ten starters: 
First, G. F. Reed’s b. w. and t. dog, Spark R 
(Lee-Skip); second, H. Almy’s t. and w. dog, 
Lewis (Bannerman-Parthenia); third, divided by 
H. S. Joslin’s b. w. and t. dog, Snyder III 
(Snyder II-Nancy), and G. F. Reed’s b. w. and t. 
bitch, Nell R (Ned-Haida); reserve, D. Quinn’s 
Prince (Sam-Baby Deane). All-age, 13 inches 
and under. Six starters: First, J. Mullane’s w. 


b. and t. bitch, Baby Deane (Fitzhugh Lee—Belle 
Dimon); second, A. D. Fiske’s b. and t. bitch, 
Blossom, (Fitzhugh Lee-Lady Novice); third, W. 
E. Dean’s b. w. and t. bitch, Francis (Flute D- 
Lady Glenwood); reserve, H. Almy’s Nancy Lee. 


Champion class, 13 inches and under: A, D. 
Fiske’s b. w. and t. bitch, Lady Novice (Rambler- 
Lady Vic); reserve, G. F. Reed’s Spot R. 
Champion class, 15 to 13 inches: G. F. Reed’s 
Spark R. 


A number of ladies of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
got up and managed a bench show, which netted 
$500 for charitable purposes. 

Eastern Field Trial Club’s trials began at New- 
ton, N. C.. November 16th. The Members’ Stake 
had six starters: 1st, W. B. Meare’s w. setter dog 
Joyful (Dion C-Natalie); 2nd, divided by El- 
dridge Kennel’s b. w. and t. setter bitch, Antonia 
(Antonio-Miss Nellie Y.),and Pierre Lorillard,Jr.’s 
b. b. setter bitch, Antoinette (Antonio—Daisy 
Hunter). The Derby had fourteen starters: The 
winner was F. R. Hitchcock’s Tory Fashion; 2nd 
H. B. Ledbetter’s Marie’s Sport; 3rd, Man- 
chester Kennel’s Gleam’s Ruth. The All-age 
stake had nineteen starters: First, N. T. Depauw’s 
Jingo; 2nd, W. H. Beazell’s Harold Skim- 
pole; 3rd, divided by Charlottesville Kennel’s 
Tippoo and N. T. Harris’ Tony Boy. The Sub- 
scription Stake of $50 each, had eight starters. 
The winner was W. W. Titus’ b, w. and t. English 
setter bitch, Minnie T.; 2d, N. T. DePauw’s 1. and 
w. pointer dog, Jingo; 3d, N. T. Harris’ b. w. and 
t. English setter dog Tony Boy. 

The sixth annual trials of the National Beagle 
Club were run at Hempstead, N. Y., November 
11th to 14th. A number of ladies attended the 
trials. Rabbits were comparatively scarce, but 
the sport was excellent. All-age, dogs, 15 to 13 
inches:—1st, Awashonk Kennel’s Zeno; 2nd,H. S. 
Joslin’s Snyder III; 3rd, G. F. Reed’s Spark R. 
All-age, bitches; 15 to 13 inches:—1st, C.S.Doub’s 
Triumph; 2nd, D. F. Summer’s Lucy S.; 3rd, 
divided by G. F. Reed’s Nell R., and Wm. 
Saxby’s Dime; reserve, W: . Saxby’s Bessie. 
All-age, 13 inches and under st, W. S. Clark’s 
Lola Lee; 2nd, F. H. Boltoius Young Royal. 
The Derby: 1st, W. S. Clark’s Baronet; 2nd, D. 
F. Summer’s Talor; reserve, D. F. Summer’s 
Kit. Champion class, 13 inches and under: Ist, 
G. F. Reed’s Spot R.; 2nd, N. A. Baldwin’s Lad- 
die. DAMON. 
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Who among us is a true sportsman? Don’t 
all speak at once, for I believe not one in a 
thousand of usis the genuine article. We can 
all preach sport, but when it comes down to 
practicing what we preach—well, that’s different. 

One man says—‘‘I have fine dogs and guns, 
I travel far for my sport and spend much money 
by the way ; I have killed great quantities of 
big game and of small, and I kill my game fairly, 
taking no mean advantage of any living creature. 
Iam open to shoot a race with the best of ’em. 
I take my horn or lose my money with equal 
grace—I am a sportsman.” 

That’s all very fine, but in spite of these things, 
are you a sportsman in the proper sense? It 
seems to me that we are not quite decided upon 
what constitutes the true sportsman—we appear 
to have no standard by which to determine a 
man’s actual standing, and asa natural conse- 
quence, views differ broadly, 

In angling we hark back to ‘old Ike,” like 
hound puppies scampering to the tonguing of an 
old and tried leader. Walton is then the ideal 
angler—something of the poet, of the student, 
dreamer, worshiper of nature and of nature’s 
God; a man of sweet, gentle character, who 
killed fish because he wanted but a few of many, 


and who would not have killed fish at all, except 
that his gentle art gave him an excuse for getting 
away from wearisome affairs and led him to 
wondrous pleasant places. 

We have our model angler, but is there no 
model sportsman? Must our path to sporting 
fame be wet with blood and strewn with feathers 
before we can claim place among true sportsmen ? 
The sporting literature of the day would indicate 
that the “killer” is the great Nimrod—results 
talk, horn, hides and feathers are proof of prow- 
ess. and the bigger the pile the stronger the 
proof. I do not believe in this method of de- 
termining a man’s sportsmanship. If killing is to 
be the test, then get ye to a slaughter-house 
for your hero. Most of us kill too much game. 
Those who travel far insist upon piling up the 
slain to repay the expenditure of time and money ; 
those who shoot nearer home want to beat some 
other chap’s record, and in either case, the man 
who kills the most is the hero of the day. 

It is bad for our game and bad for the pros- 
pects of those who are to follow us, that sports- 
manship is so judged, and if this state of affairs 
continues, the time will speedily arrive when 
there will be no game left outside of preserves. 
So long as men measure sportsmanship by pools 
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of blood and piles of feathers ; so long as men 
say: ‘‘A grand day to-day—got one hundred 
birds,” and never learn how to say: ‘‘A grand 
day to-day, but I got nothing,” so long will the 
heavy killer be recognized as a leading sports- 
man. 

I may be wrong, but I cannot learn to favor 
the excessive slaughter. I can readily under- 
stand why a man should crave to kill grizzlies, 
lions, tigers and the like, for not only do such 
feats stamp the killer as courageous, but the de- 
struction of the beasts is a direct benefit to the 
regions they inhabit. But, when it comes to 
butchering a Ceylon elephant merely for his 
tail as a trophy, or killing moose, elk and caribou 
merely for their heads, I fail to see where the 
sport comes in. I will grant that every Nimrod 
has a right to kill at least one of each of our 
larger cervidae ; but why strive to repeat the 
process season after season? If a man goes 
after moose, stays long enough in the woods to 
enjoy his turn at “creeping” and ‘‘calling,” 
and kills a grand bull with a sixty-inch head, 
what is the sense of his killing moose season 
after season in the hope of getting a head which 
may measure two inches more than his first 
trophy? Ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
the moose killed are practically wasted, for the 
man seldom cares for more than the heads and 
feet, and the game is too heavy to be carried 
from the ground where it is dropped. The same 
may be said of elk and caribou. I believe that 
if sportsmen would only be reasonable, and de- 
sist from further pursuit after securingone good 
specimen of each of our larger species of deer, 
that each man would have all that he is fairly 
entitled to, while the preservation of the animals 


ANSWERS 


R. M. M., Luke Co., [ll—The sail you have 
numbered (1) on the diagram is the mainsail, (2) 
spinnaker, (3) club topsail, (4) fore staysail or 
foresail, (5) jib, (6) jib topsail. 

P. W., Kal., Mich.—The measurements, and all 
the other information you require, relating to the 
Defender, you will find in Ozt:ng Records for 
August, September and October. 

Vic.—Our English report was too late to hand 
to publish, but we give you the information 
gladly. The Grouse Trials had ten pointers and 
six setters in the Puppy Stakes. nineteen in the 
All-Aged, and five braces. In the Pointer Puppy 
Stakes, first fell to Mr. P. D. Williams’ Lanarth 
Bolton (Beacon-Bess); second, to Mr. J. E. L. 
Lloyd’s Totnes Rattler (Vril-Zoe); third, to Sir 
W. Wynn’s Dawn of Gymru (Woolton Druid- 
Bertha of Drayton). The Setter Puppy Stakes 
was won by Col. H. Platt’s Madryn Earl (Aldon 
Tam-Madryn Fan); same owner’s Madryn Flash 
(Spot-May of Arvon), second, and Mr. J. F. H. 
Owen’s Luna (Arvon—Deutzia), third. The All- 
Aged Stakes was won by F. C. Lowe’s Ben of 
Kippen, with B. J. Warwick’s Dolly of Budhill, 
second, and W. Arkwright’s Tap, third. Sir W. 
Wynn’s Poll o’ Gymru and E. Bishop’s Polly Pedro 
divided fourth. The Brace Stakes was won by 
Sir W. Wynn’s pointers, Rob o’ Gymru and Bess 
o’ Gymru, with Col. Legh’s pointers, Druid II. 
and Hector IIL, second, and Sir W. Wynn’s 
pointers, Poll o’ Gymru and Plum o’ Gymru, 
third. 
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in question would be made an easy matter. In 
my mind the glory of killing ten moose, elk or 
caribou, is no greater than the glory of killing 
one choice bull of each, and not nearly so great 
as is the glory of killing one choice one and then 
leaving the survivors alone. 

My remarks are not intended to apply to com- 
mon deer and smaller game. These can readily 
be transported and used after being killed, so 
their destruction is not necessarily wasteful. But 
it would be better if fewer of them were sacrificed 
to the making of record bags and of big bags. 

Laws intended to limit the killing by each 
individual have been passed, but their enforce- 
ment is a very difficult matter, mainly owing to 
the blood-thirsty methods of the men who should 
do all in their power to protect the game. 

When sportsmen haveattained the high position 
of the ancient angler, who never failed to find 
pleasure by the stream, whether fish bit or not; 
when they have advanced beyond the stage of 
eternally squinting through the sights ofa rifle, 
or along the rib of a breechloader, when the 
demand for big bores and repeating shot-guns 
and kindred murderous machines has ceased ; 
when we no longer see pictures and descriptions 
of tremendous bags in sporting publications— 
then, possibly, we may agree upon just what 
constitutes a true sportsman. Then, unless I err, 
this sportsman will be a man skillful in the use 
of weapons, but who kills sparingly ; who looks 
at his surroundings with educated and apprecia- 
tive eyes, but at the dead game almost regret- 
fully ; who is keener for knowledge than for blood 
and who would rather leave the woods forever 
than think that his trail had been one long chain 
of destruction. Ep. W. SANDYS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


A. H. H., N. Y.—(1) ‘* How do youaccount for 
it that Sandow and other strong men, exercising 
but a short time every day, have better muscular 
development than laborers who work all day in 
the open air with heavy tools and lifting heavy 
weights ?”—There are several reasons. Laboring 
men exercise only a few muscles, and thus gain par- 
tial and distorted development, while professional 
athletes use systems which exercise and develop 
all the voluntary muscles. Laborers carry their 
work to fatigue and exhaustion, while athletes, 
in their training, stop before the point of exces- 
sive fatigue is reached. Laborers work with no 
heart or pleasure in it, while athletes play, and 
reap the benefit of a mental stimulation and ex- 
hilaration which is unknown to the laborer, but 
reacts favorably on the muscular system of the 
athletes. 

(2) ‘*What is the average height of man?”— 
This varies greatly in different countries. 
A fair average would probably be about 5ft. 6in., 
for males, and several inches less for females. 

(3) ‘* How long do you think it would take fora 
man to reach his highest point of development, if 
he exercise steadily every day with light dumb- 
bells and live a healthy life?’”—No general 
answer can be made. It would vary with each 
individual, in accordance with his age, tempera- 
ment, previous athletic history, personal 
habits and industry. Some would reach their 
limit in three months, and some fail after three 
years. 
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THE LATEST 
PARISIAN FAD + Hy 


ED. PINAUD’S osm, 


37 Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 


©) 
Roman Perfumes 
aa ae FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 








5 In this series of perfumes the best manufacturer in the world has exceeded 
NI all former efforts. They are exquisite, refined and very permanent. The per- 
fumes come in the following odors: 


Roman Violet 
me Roman Iris 
PACKED IN Roman Heliotrope 


BEAUTIFUL BOXES 
CHARMINGLY Rom an Rose 


DECORATED 


ARTISTIC AND Roman Lilac 


ELEGANT BOTTLES 


A BOX OF THREE, FORMS Roman Lily 


A UNIQUE HOLIDAY GIFT 


FINEST IN 
THE 
WORLD 


It is cooli1 g to the skin, 
prevents roughness, and its 
delicate perfume is admir- 
ed by all 


S J UNEQUALLED 
efcial, Softens the skin and ee” )4=©UNAPPROACHED 


improves the complexion . 19 


“Violet Reine” ———_/ pi 


\ 
. — 
‘‘ Violets, sweet violets” 


In “VIOLET REINE” we have the.... 
C¥X~—TRUE ODOR OF THE LIVING FLOWER—~a.> 


long attempted but never until now accomplished. 
In Paris it is the fashion. Everybody who is —— is using it. 
When not obtainable at your dealer’s correspond with ... . 


ED. PINAUD’S New York Importation Office 


46, J, East 14th St., New York City. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc, 
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M le FASIC & 60 at Madison Square Garden, New York, 
W 1Ua 89 6 February 13, 14 and 15 (Days and Evenings.) 


ABSOLUTE DISPERSAL SALE °F 42%, 2#= stocn 


Mr. H. C. JEWETT, e 


Jewettville, N. Y. 


(128 EXEBAD), iscrupine tHE GREAT 


ee PATCHEN WILKES. e e 


ABSOLUTE of ail the horse property belonging “J MR. JNO. A. GOLDSMITH, Wal- 
DISPERSAL uut Grove Farm, Washingtonville, N. 


SALE High-Bred and Valuable Animals, w ie and without records. 
Valuable California Consignments from MR. MONROE SALISBURY and others. 


For particulars address 


WM. B. FASIG & CO., 


American Horse Exchange, Broadway & soth St., N.Y. 





MARTIN & MARTIN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


West-End London Harness & Patent Saddlery, 


ALL WINNERS OF THE BLUE RIBBON USE OUR HARNESS. 


Endless variety of Old SPoRTING Books and PRINTS and 
NOVELTIES, suitable for Christmas presents. 


1713 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
On NEW 1K, 235 FIFTH AVENUE. 





The Foundation of Health. 


It is not always possible to indulge in the sponge bath, but 
the daily use of the Rubber Flesh Brush need not be denied 
any one, no matter what are the difficulties attending travel 

. and unsatisfactory  sur- 
roundings. Few seem to 
realize the great advan- 
tages derived from a vigor- 
ous use of the Rubber 
Flesh-Brush. Said a 
prominent physician re- 
cently: ‘That longevity 
is promoted by friction 
there can be little doubt. 
The declining energy and 

a decay from age appear to 
m arise, or are at all events 
pose y aera and acceler- 
ated by the gradually de- 
creasing energy of the 
circulation, and the use of 
the flesh-brush restores 
energy tothe parts. It is 
=e therefore recommended as 
™ a panacea for premature 
decay, and all the dis- 
eases depending on it." 
It takes but afew minutes 
to give a vigorous rubbing 
to the entire body on 
jumping out of bed in the 
morning, and the benefi- 
cial results will amply re- 
pay the time and trouble. 


Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, - $1.50 
Rubber Complexion Brush, - - = 
Rubber Toilet Brush, (large), - 
— Toilet Brush, ( small he 3 
Rubber Manicure, . . 25 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap, - - - = «10 
FOUND AT DEALERS OR SENT Catalogue Free of Everything 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. ubber Goods. 


C.J. BAILEY & COMPANY, 
22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, IIASS. 














This is the Original_~ 


PEPPERMINT 
FLAVORED 


CHEWING GUM 


TO RELIEVE 
the Distressing Pains of 


DYSPEPSIA ano 
HEART BURN. 


Chew for tweaty minutes after each meal 
« « Indispensable to Cyclists and Sportsmen. 
Only utes gum factory open to visitors at all times. 





Sole Manufacturer, 
W. J. WHITE, crevecano,0.,U. S.A. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR. 


SCARFS AND SUSPENDERS. 


Bearing our Trade Mark. 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 
Weld, Colburn & Wilckens,. 


Manufacturers, 


6983 Broadway, New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 
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OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


It is a moot point whether ‘Trilby” the play 
made ‘ Trilby”’ the book or vice versa; opinions 
differ; there be those, and many, who consider 
the play by far the better of the two, and cer- 
tainly the presentation of it by Palmer’s com- 
pany at the Garden Theatre, New York, lends 
color to the claim. The plot is closer and 
more striking, the incidents are more sharply 
defined, and the characters, clothed with the 
animation of real life, have a force and impres- 
siveness which the book lacks. The Svengali 
of flesh and blood, scheming, triumphant, baffled 
and dying, appeals to the imagination with 
more power than the Svengali of cold print. In 
a greater or less degree it isso withall the other 
characters whose loves and lives fill the novel 
and the stage. To read the one and see the 
other is probably the best solution of the ques- 
tion; both will repay the student and the spec- 
tator, and at present there seems to be no need of 
hurry for fear that the end of Trilby may come. 
Next year seems likely to see it holding the 
boards, as popular as to-day. The exigencies of 
this or that theatre may cause it to move on, 
but the play and its popularity will remain. 

The success of ‘‘ Koster and Bials,” through so 
many years as to almost make the term ‘ gener- 
ations ” applicable, is evidence of the existence of 
a desire for amusement which will not entail 
either the strictest attention or a strain upon the 
emotions. It is thiscraving that, year in and year 
out, has made Koster and Bials’ the Mecca of this 
class of pilgrims. In the summer’s heat they 
woo its breezy roof, and when the winter winds 
whistle they seek its cozy comfort. 

Hammerstein’s Olympia is an effort to combine 
within one building, or rather in contiguity 
under one roof, the attractions of which Koster 
and Bials’ has long been the classic home, plus 
the legitimate drama and music for its own sake. 
It is a new idea to so house three ventures, 
and certainly Mr. Hammerstein, in his enterprise 
to do so, has been fortunate in the selection of 
his site and lavish and judicious in his expendi- 
ture. Everything which money can purchase or 
art or science invent for comfort and safety 
seems to have been provided. One character- 
istic of the theatre is a novelty, which certainly 
adds brilliancy to the scene and comfort to the 
audience, for of its five galleries, four are de- 
voted entirely to boxes. The Music Hall, on the 
other hand, is characterized by wide chairs and 
open spaces suitable to the more free and easy 
diversion of the vaudeville. 

Olympia will undoubtedly receive a full share 
of public support; its varied programme, with 
rights of migration and transmigration from one 
section of the three houses to the other, will assure 
that. He must be a sorry soul who cannot, in 
one or the other, find a recreation suited to his 
tastes or his ever passing disposition. The au- 
diences on the opening night were estimated to 
number ten thousand, a not exaggerated estimate; 
butthen New York, like Olympia, is tri-partite, 
and Jersey and Brooklyn, on great occasions, 
supplement it with strong contingents; to say 
nothing of the strangers who are ever within our 
gates. 

‘‘His Excellency,” at the Broadway, notwith- 
standing the disappointment which was inevit- 
able from the absence of Sullivan’s music to 


Gilbert’s libretto, is holding its own ; indeed it is 
growing in popularity. If we cannot have a 
whole loaf we must’be satisfied with enough, to 
the practical jokes of Governor Griffenfeld, of 
Elsinore, and the mad pranks of his daughters, 
are going far to hide the defects which Dr. Carr’s 
music at first created. 

The plot of ‘‘ His Excellency” is an old friend 
in a new setting. He compels his soldiers to 
drill as bailet dancers; gives Erling Sykke an 
order for a $10,000 statue of the Regent ; makes 
Dr. Tortenssen a baron; sends a proposal of 
marriage to Dame Cortlandt, a massive matron, 
and is aided and abetted in his mad pranks by 
his two pretty daughters, Zora and Nanna. 
One day he meets in the market place a strolling 
player who looks very much like the Xegent. So 
he dresses the player in the Xegen?’s uniform and 
has lots of innocent merriment in seeing the 
soldiers and the people meekly obeying the sup- 
posed Regent's orders. But the strolling player 
turns out to be the real Regent, and then the Go- 
vernor’s jokes come home to roost and the story 
ends happily for all the other characters, the 
Regent carrying off as his bride the lovely and 
unselfish Christina, a ballad singer. 

The Gaiety plays have created a school well- 
established in its characteristics and historical in 
its antiquity, for, as theatres go, a quarter of a 
century is a long time, and it is quite that since 
Nelly Farren and Lydia Thompson gave the Gai- 
ety itsimpress. ‘The Shop Girl” at Palmer’s is the 
latest, but not the last, of the series. The claims 
of heredity are singularly instanced, not only by 
the general methods of its staging and acting, 
but by the presence of the sons of such veteransas 
George Grossmith and George Honey, who wor- 
thily maintained the credit of their inherited 
names. ‘The Shop Girl” illustrates the story of 
a lost heiress with a strawberry mark on her left 
shoulder. She is a sale girl in a big department 
store. She is suspected of being gay out nights, 
but not of being the inheritor of wealth. Those 
who are in search of a strawberry mark find one 
on an ugly girl in the same establishment, and 
the proprietor marries her precipitately, while 
persecuting the prize beauty unawares. This 
highly desirable foundling has a true lover, of 
course, and he doesn’t know or care a thing 
about her paternity, untilthe truth is discovered 
that her father’s will enriches her. So much of a 
story as that finds its way, with spells of being 
lost and found, among the irrelevant diversions 
of the performance. The author is H. J. W. 
Dam, and, having heen until lately an American 
newspaper writer, his work is naturally less soggy 
than is usually found in burlesque, which find 
favor in London. The original portions of the 
music are by Ivan Caryll. The piece comes 
nearer to vaudeville farce than usual from En- 
gland. The first act is at the store, where the 
shop girls eat and sleep as well as work. The 
second is at a-charity fair. Both scenes are 
bright, the costumes showy,, and the entire ex- 
hibition full of the usual Gaiety frolicsomeness 
and clever dancing. As _ usual, the all-round 
thoroughness and the equality of merit gives the 
performance one of its most commendable traits. 
The star system is detrimental in any line of 
drama; in musical burlesque it is positively ob- 
noxious. 





ODDS AND ENDS. 


TuaT the public are quick to recognize the ad- 
vantages of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
perfect personally-conducted tourist system is 
exemplified by the annual increase in the num- 
ber of participants in tours organized under that 
system. Aside from this, the growing desire of 
Americans to see the wonders of their land is 
also an important factor in advancing this healthy 
sentiment in favor of travel. 

This season’s tours to California will be con- 
ducted in all respects as those of preceding years, 
and will leave New York and Philadelphia Febru- 
ary 12th and March 11th, 1896, On the first tour 
a stop will be made at New Orleans for the Mardi- 
Gras festivities, and four weeks will be allowed 
in California. On the second tour four and one 
half weeks will be allowed in California. 

In addition to the tours to the Golden Gate, a 
series of tours to Jacksonville has been arranged. 
The tours will leave New York and Philadelphia 
January 28th, February 4th, 11th, 18th and 25th, 
and March 3d, 1896, and allow two weeks’ stay in 
the ‘Land of Flowers.” 

Detailed itineraries of these tours will be sent 
on application to Tourist Agent, 1,196 Broadway, 
New York, or Room 411, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia, or OUTING, 239 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


EVER popular Bermuda will attract her host of 
visitors during the winter months. No resort 
has more friends and none wears better than the 
Land of the Lily and the Rose. Blest with a 
wealth of scenic attractions, a delightful climate 
and palatial hotels, Bermuda offers health, com- 
fort and pleasure in a combination not to be sur- 
passed. The New York and Bermuda and West 
India lines of the Quebec Steamship Company 
afford a strictly first-class service between New 
York and Bermuda, and St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. 
Kitts, Dominica, Guadaloupe, Martinique, St. 
Lucia and Barbadoes. For dates of sailings con- 
sult advertisement in this number, and send to 
OutTinG for any further information required. 


RounD trips to the Tropics during the winter 
season are being so generally recommended by 
physicians, both American and European, and are 
such an attractive and pleasant means of escap- 
ing our bleak and inclement winters that the Atlas 
Steamship Company have been induced to make 
special arrangements for travelers wishing to 
visit and enjoy the genial climate and superb 
scenery of the West India Islands and Spanish 
Main,. For further particulars apply to OUTING, 
239 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


THE American plan of an inclusive charge, 
when applied to foreign travel, is one of the 
factors that double the pleasures and halve the 
anxieties of life, and when the tour covers con- 
tinents of space and weeks of time its manifold 
advantages are sufficient to turn the tide of traffic 
in its direction. Raymond & Whitcomb’s Tours 
are on this plan, and those will be fortunate in- 
deed who are members of their Second Grand 
Tour to Japan, the Hawaiian Islands and China, 
which will start in February next. Further par- 
ticulars can be obtained of OUTING, 239 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 

THE ‘frost line” will, ina short time, be the line 
below which, from choice or necessity, larger 


numbers are every year turning their attention, 
and our Southern sea routes are carrying, winter 
by winter, larger numbers. ‘The Ward Line” 
opens a field famous for health and pleasure re- 
sorts. The need of a line of elegant steamers 
every Wednesday and Saturday to Mexico, Nas- 
sau and Cuba is proof of their popularity. The 
sister republic‘of Mexico, approached from the 
sea, presents features entirely distinct from those 
on its land side, and opens its hospitable homes 
and its health-giving climate for our delectation. 
The Ward Line’s boats are new, steel built, full 
powered and luxurious. Full information and 
beautifully illustrated pamphlets will be supplied 
by OUTING, 239 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

ExTrACcTs and tonics derived from nature’s 
own laboratory are well-established mediums in 
building up the system, and, of those derived from 
hops and malt, none are superior to Liebman’s 
‘‘Teutonic.” The very name suggests a knowl- 
edge of the properties necessary to the acquisi- 
tion of rugged health, and its results fulfill the 
expectation. 

To the smoker what can equal the pleasures 
of a favorite old meerschaum or briar pipe? It it 
be of good quality and so well made that it will 
last until it is mellow and well seasoned, what 
cigar was ever made to be its equal? Ask those 
who have smoked a Kaldenberg! They are 
seasonable presents, and any of their pipes will 
be sent prepaid on receipt of price to any part 
of the world. 

THE ordinances governing cycling in a majority 
of the towns, cities and States of this country re- 
quire that every bicycle shall be equipped with a 
“suitable” light after dark. If the lawmakers 
had substituted for the word *‘suitable,” or its 
equivalent, the ‘‘2o0th Century Bicycle Head- 
light,” the result would have been eminently 
satisfactory to lawmaker, pedestrian and rider 
alike, as the light in question is the acme of 
modern cycle lamp construction. Weighing but 
13} ounces, its reflectors of aluminum, and the 
exposed parts finely finished in nickel, always 
reliable, the Betts Patent Headlight Company 
have succeeded in bringing out a lamp that no 
well-equipped cycle should be without. 

STAMPED with the imprimatur of the most 
eminent French physicians and chemists, there 
comes to us a reconstituent and febrifuge of 
wondrous efficacy in Quina-Laroche. The method 
of preparation of Quina-Laroche gives it its un- 
rivaled place amongst restoratives, and distin- 
guishes it from its rivals. 

GIVEN all other points of absolute perfection 
in a cycle, and a bad saddle, and wheeling is 
made a torment. Hulbert Bros. have recog- 
nized this, and in the Mesinger saddle have solved 
the problem of ease and comfort. 


Massasoit House, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Cuisine Celebrated. All Modern Improvements. 
. » » American and European Plan... . 


Only one short block from station and on Main Street. 








